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Editorial . . . 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 





ane teachers want higher entrance requirements for the Faculty 

of Education, a minimum of two years of training, planned in- 
service training at the Faculty of Education, a simplification of teacher 
certification, a share in curriculum-making, academic freedom, pro- 


fessional responsibility, professional salaries, and better living and work- 
ing conditions. 


In order to gain these objectives the teachers must get public sup- 
port through planned publicity and public relations at provincial and 
local levels. Three of the main speakers at our Annual Convention 
stressed this. Mr. Robert E. McKay told the teachers that public rela- 
tions must begin at home and that there must be unity and singleness of 
purpose within our own ranks if we ever hope to obtain public sup- 
port. Speaking at the Annual Banquet at the time when an Honorary 
Membership was conferred on him, Dr. Clarence Sansom reminded us 
that Dr. John W. Barnett, our great general secretary, had always placed 
unity first, and cautioned us not to permit this unity to be threatened 
from without or within. Hon. Ernest C. Manning, guest speaker at the 
banquet, expressed the opinion that education, the greatest force in the 
world today, would be supported adequately, if sold properly by the 
teachers to the public. 


The Executive of the Association reported on the newspaper pub- 
licity campaign—the first ever undertaken by the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. A six-day workshop will be held in Banff during the latter 
part of August, to which each Local Association will be invited to send 
a representative. The program will include publicity and public re- 


lations, collective bargaining, journalism, group planning and fall con- 
ventions. 


M R. George G. Croskery, secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, told the councillors of the work of our national 
organization, with special reference to federal aid for schools. The 
Executive was instructed to set up a supplementary pension and ben- 
evolent fund. Hon. Ivan Casey, Minister of Education, discussed the 
grants for this year. Dr. W. H. Swift, Deputy Minister of Education, 
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Mr. W. E. Frame, Chief Superintendent of Schools, and Mr. H. C. 
Sweet, Senior High School Inspector, commented on several points of 
school law, which had a bearing on resolutions before the meeting. 


A model of the proposed home for the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was on display. Last December it was announced that work on 
the building would begin in the early spring. However, the general 
secretary warned the councillors that, because of the unfavorable 
school legislation passed during the last twelve months it might be wiser 
to keep available funds for a counter-acting publicity program, rather 
than tying up over half the assets of the Association in a building. It 
should be noted that recent legislation, with its implications and rami- 
fications led to the only sour note at the Annual Gerieral Meeting. 


A number of resolutions signified that teachers want to have 
working agreements with school boards. Teachers believe that agree- 
ments negotiated by representatives of teachers, trustees, and the gov- 
ernment are required to ensure satisfactory working conditions for 
teachers and at the same time guarantee the best services for the chil- 
dren in the schools. Teachers do not like either bureaucracies or ben- 
evolent despotisms. Teachers want to be working partners in the busi- 
ness of the schools. If teachers are given a share in the running of the 
schools, the children will receive a better education. Which system 
should produce better results? 1. Where orders are imposed on the 
teacher by either trustees or departmental officials, or both? 2. A system 
in which professionally trained teachers, enjoying academic freedom and 
professional responsibilities, are partners with trustees and officials of 
the department? Unfortunately, for the schools and for the children 
in the schools, both trustees and officials seem to be loath to turn over to 
the teachers any part of the authority vested in their predecessors when 
we had a less democratic society than we have today. Teachers will real- 
ize their ideals of service only when they have a share in the school 
program. 


“, . . I tried to explain that a cartoon is necessarily ridicule, not 
praise. If you have to say something nice, you have to put it in words. 
-.- I sort of took it for granted that the people to whom cartoons 
didn’t apply would not take offense. .. .” 

—Bill Mauldin in his widely-read book, “Back Home.” 
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The Status of Our Teaching Profession 


LaZerte Report, 1948 


Should teachers take an active 
part in the life of the community? 
Yes, say over two-thirds of our 
citizens. 

Agriculture supplies 37% of our 
teachers, unskilled labor 10%, 
skilled labor 10%, the professions 
6%, clerical service 8%. 

The more capable students going 
into teaching select the longer train- 
ing programs. 

Low entrance requirements and 
short programmes of training attract 
less able students. 

Families tend to select the same 
vocational groups as those of the 
fathers. But sons and daughters of 
teachers are not entering the teach- 
ing profession. 

Thirty-five per cent of teachers in 
training do not intend to stay more 
than four years. Ninety-seven per 
cent of young people do not believe 
that society appreciates the service 
given by teachers. 

Business and industry think that 
what is wrong with teaching is 

low salaries 

poor pension schemes 
inadequate training 

low entrance requirements. 


Teachers believe teacher-training 
programmes should be revised. They 
want less theory and more practical 
application of theory, more practice 
teaching, more demonstration lessons, 
some selection of trainees, planned 
in-service training. 

18% of Canada’s teachers have 
some University training. 

27% of Canada’s teachers have a 
Grade XII education. 

30% of Canada’s teachers have a 
Grade XI education. 

15% of Canada’s teachers have 
Grade X or less. 


11,000 persons in charge of class- 
rooms have no certificates. 


Canada needs 133,000 teachers 
before 1958!!! OR 13,300 a year. 
In 1947-48, 7,800 were enrolled in 
teacher-training institutions — just 
half of the estimated number 
required. 

Low salaries is the main cause of 
the shortage of teachers. Alberta has 
avoided a provincial crisis in educa- 
tion by using correspondence courses. 
Next to salaries, little opportunity 
for advancement is given as the 
cause of the teacher shortage. 


WE NEED YOUR PICTURES FOR PUBLICITY. ENTER THE PHOTO 
CONTEST NOW. 


Your camera can help pay for your vacation. $100.00 in prizes for 
the winners of the A.T.A. Photo Contest! 


Are the facilities in your school first rate? If not, take a picture show- 
ing their weaknesses and enter it in the Photo Contest! 


REMEMBER, PHOTO-CONTEST ENDS JUNE 30th. GET OUT 
YOUR CAMERA NOW AND ENTER YOUR PICTURES. 
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Bantt Forms Setting of First Workshop of 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 


Workshop to last one week August 22 to 28, 1949 


At the Annual General Meeting 
of our Association held in Edmonton 
last month, the councillors voted in 
favour of holding an Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association Workshop at the 
Banff School of Fine Arts, interna- 
tionally-known institution founded 
by the University of Alberta. Work 
towards the implementation of this 
idea has already begun and Mr. Don- 
ald Cameron, Director of the Banff 
School, has informed us that the 
facilities of the School will be made 
available to our Association for the 
period August 21st to 28th, 1949. 


Group Discussions Under 
Competent Leadership 


Four main topics, all of interest 
and value to teachers, will form the 
basis of the workshop program. They 
are: (1) Public Relations and Edu- 
cational Publicity, (2) Journalism 
and Reporting, (3) Collective Bar- 
gaining and (4) Group Arrange- 
ments and Fall Conventions. Every 
effort is being made to bring to the 
Workshop experts in each of these 
fields, and these group leaders will 
be available for consultation during 
the week the Workshop is held. The 
value of such a workshop is consider- 
ably lessened if the registration is 
too large, therefore a maximum of 
sixty-five teachers will be able to 
register. 


Registrations Must Be Received 
By June 15 


Here are some of the details. Each 
Local is being asked to send one 
representative to the Workshop, and 
the Local will be responsible for all 
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expenses of its representative while 
the Association will meet the cost of 
administering the School. Living ex- 
penses at Banff will be $5.00 per 
person per day. It is hoped that each 
Local will send a representative to 
this Banff Workshop and thus pro- 
vide Alberta with a nucleus of train- 
ed teachers in all these four fields. 
Registrations must be received by 
Head Office not jater than June 15. 

All sessions will be held at the 
Banff School of Fine Arts. Morning 
sessions will last from 9:30 a.m. to 
12:00 noon, the afternoon sessions 
from 2:00 to 4:30 p.m., and during 
the week there will be three brief 
evening sessions of approximately 
one hour each. Two or three persons, 
outstanding in their respective fields 
will address the general sessions in 
the evenings. 


Accommodation 


Accommodation will be provided in 
the new chalets. There is a large 
attractive lounge in each chalet, 
equipped with radio, piano and fire- 
place, chesterfields and writing desks. 
In the second chalet there are two 
dining-rooms, and, in the third chalet 
there are four classrooms. 


Once again Alberta is taking the 
lead in organizing the first workshop 
ever to be held in the west under the 
sponsorship of a teachers’ organiza- 
tion. We are, indeed, fortunate in 
being able to hold the workshop in 
such unusually attractive surround- 
ings es those of the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, and we hope the teachers 
will take the fullest advantage of 
this wonderful opportunity. 








Messages to Reach Every Albertan... . 


Shown on this and following pages are the eight advertisements 
which will form the basis of your Association public relations 
program for the next twelve months. The advertisements, designed 
by Harold F. Stanfield Limited, are scheduled in the Province’s 
daily and leading weekly newspapers. In small space, and with 
unusual treatment, these advertisements are designed to highlight 
the basic aims and objects of the Alberta ‘Teachers’ Association. 


4 F Children changed parents every year, 


imagine the chaos of their upbringing. 
Yet, because of unattractive conditions, 
the turn-over in teachers continues - and 


they are trainers of the mind! 
A.T.A. 


OULD you take a job that terminated 
every year - without assurance that it 
would continue? That is the gnawing 
insecurity of the teaching profession. It 
reflects on the quality of guidance for 


your boys and girls. ae 
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OU GET what you pay for - in teachers 
as in everything. Do you actually want 
second-rate guidance for the minds of 
your children? | 


Only by making the profession attractive 


can we keep the best minds in teaching. 
a 


HE culture and progress of a community 
can be accurately measured by the cali- 
bre of the teachers in the schools. 

Are you working to raise the standard 


in your town? 
A.T.A. 


VN of Alberta boys and girls 


have never had an experienced teacher- 
since only the young and very strong can 
stand the rigours of living conditions 


attached to one-room schools. 
A.T.A., 


tN 
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CARPENTER can be no better than his 
tools. Nor can a farmer. Nor can a 


teacher. 
What are the facilities available for the 


teachers of your children? 


a 


EXT to parents themselves, teachers 
S have the greatest influence on the minds 
ohm iT Ae) ae 
In this respect, teachers are the most 
p important people in the community. 
A.T.A. 


X; 


HE average teacher remains in one 
school less than four years. Can ers 
insecurity give the steady, experienced 
guidance you would want for your own 


children? 
A.T.A. 
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THE PRINCIPALS LOSE THEIR 
PROTECTION 


Reprinted from The Calgary Herald 


HE Social Credit government 

used to show great concern for 
the welfare of Alberta’s teachers, 
and gained itself many votes there- 
by. There is no doubt that, on the 
physical and financial levels at any 
rate, education is much better pro- 
vided for now than it was when the 
Social Credit party was first elected 
14 years ago. 


During the last 18 months, how- 
ever, the government seems to have 
changed its line. Although many 
members of the Legislative Assembly 
are teachers or former teachers, the 
official attitude to teachers, and to 
education generally is hardening. 

The first sign of this change was 
the amendment to The School Act 
passed during the 1948 session of the 
Legislature and known as Section 
298a, which forbids school boards to 
increase their estimates by more than 
20 per cent in any one year. If they 
exceed this figure, the municipal 
council concerned may appeal to a 
government - appointed commissioner 
for reduction. 

The inference is obvious. School 
boards are not competent to be en- 
trusted with public money; they must 
be watched over by councillors. Al- 
though school trustees, like council- 
lors, are elected, they cannot be relied 
on to discharge their functions 
judiciously. 

Now the government (at the 1949 
session) has quietly put through an- 
other amendment which gives school 
boards almost unlimited power to re- 
move school principals. The Board 
of Reference, set up some years ago 
by the Social Credit government as 
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a court of appeal for teachers dis- 
missed or transferred, no longer is to 
have power to review the removal or 
transfer of principals. 

Instead, the principals affected 
can do no more than ask the school 
board to state its reasons; if they do 
not like the reasons, they may appeal 
to the Minister of Education who, by 
the terms of the new section, may 
hold an inquiry and uphold or reverse 
the decision. 

This change is a serious step away 
from academic freedom. It puts prin- 
cipals largely at the mercy of school 
boards—which, in rural districts 
particularly, may be an uncomfort- 
able situation for them. The section 
does not specify what kind of inquiry 
the Minister is to hold; it might be 
anything from a tribunal of five 
justices to a telephone inquiry by 
the Minister’s office-boy. 


ANY school boards have resent- 

ed the existence of the Board 
of Reference, which they regard 
more as a Board of Interference; 
and it is conceivable that the with- 
drawal of the board’s powers so far 
as they affect principals is a sop 
thrown by the provincial government 
to appease trustees who were in- 
furiated by the arbitary limitation 
of their spending authority. 

But the Board of Reference was 
an important protection for princi- 
pals who were in danger of removal 
because of the hostility of some 
particular trustee or group of trus- 
tees; now that they have lost this 
protection, some principals, are going 
to find their freedom considerably 
hampered. 
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WOT! NO GRAMMAR 


Reprinted from The Scottish Educational Journal 


4) Y the end of the first term, 
pupils should be able to recog- 

nize the main parts of speech and 

know particular analysis. . . .” 

The foregoing extract is from an 
interesting document entitled “Modi- 
fications in the English Scheme of 
Work.” This document is at present 
circulating in a certain Junior 
Secondary School. 

We agree that some modification 
is necessary. Indeed, we go further 
and say that, so far as our mother 
tongue is concerned, the teaching 
of formal English grammar should 
be eliminated altogether from the 
curriculum, as an impossibility seri- 
ously attempted only by those with 
little or no conception of the power 
and scope of language. If freedom 
and confidence in oral and written 
usage are the ultimate aims of the 
English teacher, then the less his 
pupil knows of grammatical Iaws the 
better. Such laws, once known, con- 
strict and bind. Their systematic in- 
culeation confines the pupil within 
ever-narrowing limits, whilst simul- 
taneously forming in him a mass of 


quite unnecessary inhibitions. Why 
shouldn’t he say, “I done?” It is 
colloquial, expressive, forceful— 


and traditionally correct. 

Language is commonly defined as 
a medium for the presentation of 
ideas. It is artistic in so far as it is 
a projection of personal imagery. It 
is good or bad to the extent that it 
succeeds or fails in these capacities. 
Hence to dam the natural flow of 
free expression by insistence upon 
conformity to a given set of rules is 
to defeat the whole object of English 
teaching. The unwisdom of such a 
course becomes even more manifest 
with the realization that the rules 
insisted upon are not rules at all. 
Good English simply bristles with il- 
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logicalities. And to expect, say, a 
twelve-year-old child to define and 
classify the infinite variety of units 
contained in any given passage, is 
to demand from him a task beyond 
the limits of most adult intellects. 

Despite the unremitting efforts of 
the pedant and grammarian to reduce 
our language, after the Latin model 
to questions of rules and formulae, 
the fact remains that no amount of 
definition or classification will ever 
succeed in rationalizing English 
usage, or in establishing logical pro- 
cesses as the foundations upon which 
a knowledge of English can be built. 

Theories of grammar and compo- 
sition are on the same abstract plane 
as theories of ethics or philosophy. 
To behave well we need not be con- 
versant with the ethical principles 
involved. We may think and argue 
cogently without even having heard 
of a syllogism. Is it then unreason- 
able to suppose that we may speak 
and write ¢ffectively without ever 
having been formally introduced to 
a pluperfect subjunctive or an aposio- 
pesis? 

Sensitivity to sound values and 
intuitive appreciation, not knowledge 
of grammatical rules, are the basic 
factors in good English speech and 
writing. These qualities may be de- 
veloped; they cannot be _ instilled. 
Whatever latent feeling for words a 
pupil may possess will be destroyed 
if his approach to language is by 
way of parsing and analysis. 


HE futility of all grammatical in- 
struction arises from an inevit- 
able conflict between the logical and 
the psychological. To illustrate. In 
the junior school the pupil is taught 
parrot-fashion to define a noun as 
“the name of a person, animal, place 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Reply to “WOT! NO GRAMMAR’ 


C. SANSOM 


The most perfect expression of 
logical, psychological, and grammati- 
cal nonsense it has been my 
privilege to read in many a day is 
the article under the above title 
which appears on page 14. 

The article is a polemic against 
the teaching of grammar. 

The English language, according 
to the author, is illogical and irra- 
tional through and through. It re- 
fuses to submit to any form of sys- 
tematic organization or analysis. The 
writer is quite explicit on this point. 

The problem of how rational 
thought can find suitable expression 
in a totally irrational language 
medium is conveniently set aside. 

“The futility of all grammatical 
instruction,” declares the writer, 
“arises from an inevitable conflict 
between the logical and the psycho- 
logical.” 

Now, if there is an “inevitable con- 
flict”? between the logical and the 
psychological, then it follows “‘inevit- 
ably” that logical thought is un- 
psychological and that thinking, to 
be psychological, must necessarily be 
illogical and irrational. None of which 
makes any sense at all. 

When a writer sets down as his 
basic assumption such an untenable 
proposition as that there is an “in- 
evitable conflict”? between logic and 
psychology, it behooves the reader to 
examine pretty carefully everything 
else he has to say. 

For example: “Since the noun- 
idea in its relation to abstract states 
or conditions is rightly considered too 
difficult a concept for the child mind 
to grasp, any reference to the huge 
class of abstract nouns is omitted 
(in the junior school)... . This 
omission renders the original defini- 
tion completely valueless. To be valid 
it must cover all words classed as 
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nouns.” 

What makes the above passage 
“completely valueless” as the ex- 
pression of an intelligent opinion is 
that it takes no account either of the 
nature of concepts or of the im- 
portant distinction between concepts 
and definitions. 

Concepts are growing things. They 
do not spring up in the mind full- 
grown and perfect once and for all. 

As to the relation of concepts to 
definitions it must be remembered 
that in child development the con- 
cept precedes the definition, and that 
the giving of cut-and-dried defini- 
tions in the early stages is now con- 
sidered to be bad teaching in any 
subject. 

It is the growing concept that is 
the important thing, not the defini- 
tion. This is as true of the noun- 
concept as of any other kind. 

There are two primary things in- 
volved in this controversy as in all 
similar controversies involving art, 
language and morals. They are form 
and substance. The emphasis on form, 
law, system, decorum, etc., is known 
as humanism, perhaps classical hu- 
manism, rationalism. The emphasis 
on substance, spirit, feeling, emotion, 
impulse, is called romanticism, im- 
pressionism, sentimentalism, irration- 
alism. Both form and substance are 
fundamentally necessary to any form 
of art expression. To go over the 
deep end with respect to a great 
world institution like the English 
language and throw form to the dogs 
leaving nothing but impulse to be 
expressed just any way is not to think 
rationally at all but to be complete- 
ly victimized by impulse. 

From the standpoint of English 
construction the article under con- 
sideration is one of the best-written 
pieces that have appeared in the 
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magazine. The author of the article, 
whoever he or she may be, knows all 
about English grammar, his weird 
ideas about certain nouns and adjec- 
tives notwithstanding. His knowl- 
edge of grammar jumps right out at 
you from every line he writes. And 
yet he proposes to deny to our bright 
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or thing.” Since the noun-idea in its 
relation to abstract states or condi- 
tions is rightly considered too diffi- 
cult a concept for the child mind to 
grasp, any reference to the huge 
class of abstract nouns is omitted, 
these being later dealt. with by a 
crafty negative approach as ‘things 
you can’t see, hear, taste, smell or 
touch.” This omission renders the 
original definition completely value- 
less. To be valid it must cover all 
words classed as nouns. Accepting it, 
however, as the starting point of our 
illustration, and assuming that the 
pupil has been thoroughly indoctrin- 
ated, it is certainly possible, in set 
exercises to evoke from him a certain 
amount of accurate response by care- 
fully selecting examples which will 
allow his reasoning to run straight- 
forwardly along a single line of 
grammatically logical thought. But, 
suppose this single line and another 
intersect, as in the phrases “prehis- 
toric man,” “polar bear,” “High 
Street,” “cherry tree.”” The adjectives 
are obviously the naming words. The 
child, therefore, reasons that they are 
nouns. His reasoning is correct, yet 
he is grammatically wrong. In seek- 
ing to explain his error by reference 
to another known definition, that of 
the adjective as ‘‘a word which de- 
scribes a noun,” the teacher may lead 
his victim further into the morass. 
In three cases the difficulty may be 
elucidated, though we have our 
doubts about “cherry”. Yet how are 
we to explain that “High,” which is 
so incontestably the name of the 
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and language-minded students the 
privilege of acquiring the knowledge 
which he himself so indubitably pos- 
sesses. Consistency, thou are a jewel! 

Yes, form and substance are dif- 
ferent things. The form of the article 
in question is excellent. The sub- 
stance is superficial to say the least. 


street, is at the same time so un- 
questionably an adjective? 

Seeking a way out of the diffi- 
culty, the teacher may, in des- 
peration, amend the definition to “a 
noun is a word that stands for a 
person, animal, place or thing.” He 
may even augment it by the addition 
of “state or condition.” He is still 
wasting his time as the gibbering 
horde of abstract verbal nouns lurk- 
ing just around the bend will glee- 
fully testify. In the mind of his pupil 
he makes a wilderness and calls it 
“English.” 

Still writhing vainly in the toils, 
the sorely harassed grammarian may 
reply to his tormentors that difficul- 
ties such as the foregoing, and others 
of similar character, may be avoided 
by teaching that a word is named 
grammatically in accordance with the 
work it does in any particular sen- 
tence. Even this is misleading. For 
example, having learned that the 
verb is the “doing word’’—the word 
for what is “happening” or “taking 
place” in the sentence—an intelligent 
child, on being confronted by the 
sentence, “I have toothache,” will 
reason with undeniable truth that 
“toothache” is what is happening and 
that the word must, therefore, be a 
verb. How can we explain to him 
that the “having,” not the “tooth- 
ache,” is actually what is happening? 

The noun-idea and verb-idea must 
be comprehended and appreciated be- 
fore grammar can be taught. The 
child may learn, understand, and ap- 
ply a rule in simple cases. It is the 
development of the rule into the ab- 
stract that he cannot grasp. 
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A YEAR IN CANADA 


British Exchange Teachers Report on Year in Canada 


HREE young, sun-tanned teachers 

have returned to their schools in 
Beckenham after spending a year in 
Canada under a scheme for the ex- 
change of teachers organized by the 
League of the Empire. Two of the 
teachers, Miss Evelyn Draper and 
Miss Nancy Ossenton, went to Ed- 
monton, Alberta, and Miss Leaver 
went to Montreal. 

All three taught in Canadian 
schools so that they might get an 
insight into the Canadian education- 
al system and at the same time forge 
another link in Anglo-Canadian 
friendship. 

All agreed that the war has made 
the Canadian people very conscious 
of the difficult times that Britain 
had endured and would be forced to 
endure in time to come. “Whatever 
the future may hold for us, I feel 
that Canada will always be at our 
side,’ said Miss Ossenton, 

Apart from a few details, the sys- 
tem of education in Canada did not 
differ basically from their own, which 
made it quite easy for an English 
teacher to settle down. 

Miss Draper said that an out- 
standing characteristic in the educa- 
tional system was equality of pupils. 
Foreign children, many of them sons 
and daughters of relatively poor 
settlers, sat alongside children of 
well-known business men, and all 
worked together well. 

There were no private or nursery 
schools, which meant that every child 
started on the same footing. This sys- 
tem prevailed throughout the child’s 
education and did much to promote 
a spirit of comradeship. 

When a child reached the univer- 
sity stage, he was given the oppor- 
tunity of working to finance his own 
education by having a five-month 
break before starting the winter 
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Canadian children more healthy 
and get more equal education 
—standard of living in Cana- 


dian cities higher than in 
Britain, but in rural Alberta, 
lower than any place in Britain. 


period. “Strangely enough, it seems 
that all the students go to work dur- 
ing the break, irrespective of their 
families’ financial circumstances,’’ 
said Miss Draper. 

That will to work was noticeable 
in all walks of life in Canada. The 
people seemed to know that their 
country held a wealth of prospects 
for them and they were not afraid 
of working to exploit that wealth. 


ESCRIBING Edmonton as a city, 
they said that it was the last 
major town before the Alaskan 
mountains and was called “the Gate- 
way to the North.” It seemed to be 
almost an independent entity, with 
its own power stations, newspapers 
and radio stations. No other town or 
city of national importance was with- 
in miles of it, and to the north there 
was beautiful wooded and moun- 
tainous countryside. 


In this countryside one noticed a 
notable drop in the standard of liv- 
ing. Although living standards in 
the Dominion were generally higher 
than those in Britain, it was some- 
what lower in these little rural 
towns. Conditions in country schools 
were unenviable as far as teachers 
were concerned, and Canadian edu- 
cation authorities were having some 
difficulty in providing the schools 
with fresh blood. “In one newspaper 
we noticed an advertisement for 700 
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teachers to take up positions in rural 
schools,” said Miss Draper. 


Canadian Winters 


Winter in Canada was one of the 
most enjoyable times of the year. 
Children would come to school in 
neat fur coats, caps and boots, with 
skates dangling round their necks. 
Every school had a small ice-rink, 
and children spent all their spare 
time skating. ‘We had what the 
Canadians considered quite a warm 
winter, for it was only 33 degrees 
below zero,” said Miss Ossenton. Al- 
though this sounded like a warning 
to all potential British tourists, she 
explained that the cold in no way 
affected the people there. It did not 
seem to be a penetrating cold such 
as is known in Britain. 


The “warm” cold and the refresh- 
ing summers were the main reasons 
for the healthy conditions of the 
children in Canada. Epidemics were 
almost unheard of, and children were 
much bigger in build than British 
children. 

During the holiday periods, Miss 
Draper and Miss Ossenton said they 
travelled some 20,000 miles, visiting 
every Canadian city except Ottawa. 

Both teachers agreed that their 
visit had given them a geographical 
lesson about Canada that could never 
have been gained from a textbook. 

Miss Draper is hoping to make a 
visit of a similar nature to South 
Africa in the future, but League of 
the Empire regulations insist that 
she must serve at least four years 
in her home school between overseas 
visits. 


THE LOST MILLIONS 


In 1948 the school grants totalled $5,700,000 and in 1947 $7,000,- 
000 plus $2,000,000, or $9,000,00 in all. Yet no individual school board 
will get any increase this fiscal year, although collectively the school 
boards will get over three million dollars more than during the previous 
fiscal year. It works out something like this. The supplementary esti- 
mate was voted to pay grants earned the previous year which formerly 
were not paid until the following year because before all the grants 
for the preceding year had been paid the amount voted for this year 
had been used up, and the balance of the grants earned in the current 
year was paid from the estimates voted for the following year. Now 
take this year. Although more money was voted this year and more 
will be paid this year, it will not mean any increase to school boards 
because it was earned in preceding years and should have been paid 
previously, but wasn’t—not until this year. Now read the parts in 
“Life With Father’ dealing with household accounts and charge 
accounts. You will then know how Father felt. 
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EDUCATION IN REVIEW 


BENJAMIN FINE 
Reprinted from The New York Times with permission 


Seven Objectives of Good Teaching Outlined In Report by 
Committee of Education 


ETHODS by which the class- 

room teacher can improve her 
skills and adapt them to contempor- 
ary needs are presented in the recent- 
ly published 1949 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, which is affili- 
ated with the National Education 
Association. The 282-page report, 
called “Toward Better Teaching,” 
was prepared by a committee of pro- 
minent educators headed by Dr. Alice 
Miel of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and Prof. Kimball Wiles 
of New York University. 

Problems of curriculum develop- 
ment teacher training, supervision 
and democratic procedures in the 
classroom are considered in the re- 
port. According to the Yearbook, 
good teaching involves seven major 
characteristics: (1) Fostering secur- 
ity and satisfaction, (2) promoting 
cooperative learning, (3) helping 
pupils develop self-direction, (4) 
fostering creativeness, (5) helping 
pupils develop values, (6) providing 
opportunities for social action and 
(7) helping pupils evaluate learning. 

These seven aspects of better 
teaching imply that the teacher 
should understand the democratic 
values of our society as well as the 
facts of learning and growth. A good 
teacher must know how to inculcate 
in her pupils respect for the individu- 
al. The development of the child is 
retarded unless he has a feeling of 
security which comes from accept- 
ance. 


Well Adjusted Individuals 


When a pupil must spend his major 
effort seeking ways of gaining accept- 
ance, the Yearbook points out, little 
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energy is left for learning the in- 
formation and skills that are impor- 
tant. There is a special need for 
stable, well adjusted individuals in a 
world which contains as many threats 
to security as there are today. 

If teachers are to promote a belief 
in the worth of the individual, it is 
emphasized, they must demonstrate 
acceptance of all children and must 
encourage their pupils to accept one 
another. The educators assert that to 
reject certain pupils because of their 
race, religion, manners, economic 
status or mental ability is to deny by 
action an essential democratic belief. 


OSSIBLY the most important 

characteristic a teacher can 
possess is a sensitivity to the worries, 
plans and hopes of the pupils, accord- 
ing to the report. Teachers are urged 
to consider the possible effect on 
personality development of every re- 
mark they make and every decision 
they enforce, whether or not it seems 
to them a major one. They are also 
asked to guide successful group 
formation, to be discriminating in 
the use of praise and criticism and 
to help prepare youth for a changing 
society. 

If teachers are to promote efficient 
learning, they must foster freedom 
from fear in the learning situation. 
The child’s relationships with teach- 
ers and fellow-pupils should be whole- 
some, the committee holds. The teach- 
er can help develop a better attitude 
by practicing democracy in the class- 
room, so that all have a feeling of 
belonging and accept one another as 
worthwhile members of the group. 
This means also, it is emphasized, 
that children should not be subjected 
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to ridicule, scorn or punishment for 
making mistakes. 
Working Competence 


The Yearbook makes this signifi- 
cant observation: The tensions, frus- 
trations, complexities, the hopes, 
plans and aspirations of today’s youth 
cannot be worked out or completely 
expressed and realized until our 
classrooms become places where we 
establish a working competence and 
a creative adjustment to meet the 
demands of modern living. 

In promoting cooperative learning, 
the pupils are encouraged to plan 
with the teacher. As the committee 
observes, members of a democratic 
society need to know how to carry 
on cooperative group activity, to give 
and take, to make choices and to 
come out with solutions that repre- 
sent the best thinking of the group. 
Therefore, the report notes, pupils 
in American schools have a right to 
learn cooperation, and teachers have 
an obligation to provide situations 
that will develop the group skills and 
attitudes so essential to a function- 
ing democracy. 

Cooperative learning is expected 
to fulfil certain basic concepts. 
These include: giving pupils an op- 
portunity to set up goals together; 
encouraging teachers and pupils to 
make group decisions and assume re- 
sponsibility for those decisions; pro- 
viding for a division of responsibility 
among individuals and small groups, 
and giving pupils an opportunity to 
gather and distribute materials. 

Obviously, promotion of coopera- 
tive learning will bring additional 
problems to the teacher. As the 
Yearbook points out, many teachers 
will have to revise their concept of 
their role in the classroom. It is not 
necessary for the teacher to be in 
front of the class leading the group. 
This idea must be changed, the re- 
port says, so that teacher and pupils 
will work and learn together. 
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Responsible Citizenship 

The major aim of better teaching 
is to develop within the individual 
the ability to become a responsible 
citizen. This calls for a school where 
there is a decreasing amount of 
teacher direction as the children be- 
come more mature, the Yearbook 
asserts. The good teacher will per- 
mit his pupils to assume responsibility 
for their own conduct, as soon as 
they are ready to take this step. 
Asserting that the pupil has a social 
responsibility for his behavior, the 
committee contends that self-control 
or self-discipline is a fundamental 
goal of the present-day teacher. Each 
year in school should find the student 
less dependent upon his teacher. 


FFECTIVE classroom teaching 

provides for the maximum de- 
velopment of creative self-expression 
in all pupils, according to the com- 
mittee. Teachers are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of this responsibi- 
lity. They are convinced, the Year- 
book observes, that if a young per- 
son is to adjust effectively within 
our complex, democratic society, his 
teachers must not only be concerned 
with his physical and mental health 
but must help him become a creative 
individual. 

Inner feelings, angers, sorrows, 
joys and tensions are allowed ex- 
pression in creative activity, it was 
brought out. Good teachers would 
therefore include the fostering of 
creativeness, if for no other reason 
than to provide a release for pent-up 
emotions. The realistic teacher under- 
stands that not all pupils choose the 
same type of media for self-express- 
ion; students should be allowed the 
freedom to select the media they 
want to use in expressing themselves. 

Understanding the child and his 
motives should be the starting point 
for every approach to the examina- 
tion of values, the educators empha- 
size. The teacher has the responsibi- 
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lity for fostering an atmosphere in 
the classroom that enables pupils to 
develop esthetic standards, spiritual 
values, work standards, standards of 
group conduct and appreciation for 
human worth and individual integrity. 
He must be ready and willing to help 
each young person develop a basic 
philosophy. 


Cooperative Action 


A democratic society must have a 
citizenry able to initiate and execute 
a course of action designed to extend 
the social: good, the Yearbook main- 
tains. This action, to be effective, 
must be a cooperative one, especially 
in a time of crisis like the present. 
Schools are urged to help pupils ac- 
quire the complete range of problem- 
solving skills. If the school is to be 
an effective social institution, it must 
provide children and youth with ex- 
periences in social action. 


ILLINGNESS to make choices 

of action in the light of the 
welfare of society as a whole must be 
fostered as an integral aspect of the 
school’s program. According to the 
Yearbook, development of this atti- 
tude and inclination must begin with 
the first contacts of the child with 
the school and must continue 
throughout his entire school career. 


It would be difficult to define the 
‘ideal teacher,” and still more dif- 
ficult to find her in the classroom. 
The educators who prepared the 
Yearbook were aware that no one 
individual can be as good as the 
composite of all the teachers men- 
tioned as “good”. But anyone can do 
better teaching than he is now doing. 
He can do it, the educators feel, by 
constantly trying out new methods. 
He can select the procedures that 
appear to be most promising and 
workable for him. It is through such 
experimentation that better teaching 
can be achieved. 
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CLIP CORNER 





Have you entered the $100.00 
photo contest? It ends June 30th. 





Educators have the best products 
any salesman ever had to sell; yet we 
too often fail to make even a demon- 
stration of our wares.—Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 





You can run into debt—but you 
have to crawl out.—Heine. 





An observer standing at the North 
Pole would be looking south in all 
directions—there is no east or west 
there—The Manitoba School Journal. 





No one has really begun to be edu- 
cated until he can do something that 
has never been done before-—NEA 
Journal. 





To be good is noble, but to teach 
others how to be good is nobler—and 
less trouble-—Mark Twain. 





Things are pretty well evened up 
in this world. Other people’s troubles 
are not so bad as yours, but their 
children are a lot worse.—Claude 
Callan. 





“Teaching is hard work, and the 
best teachers are those who work 
hardest at it. At the age of 60 they 
should be several times as good as 
they were at 22, because they have 
spent the intervening 38 years in 
learing as well as teaching. ... .” 

—Thomas E. Robinson, 
NEA Journal. 
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VALUES AND PRACTICE 


Reprinted from The Education Digest 


The following material has 
been condensed from the prelim- 
inary statement of the volume, 
Education for ALL American 
Children, which contains many 


descriptions of better practices 
by elementary schools through- 
out the nations. The volume was 
prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission. 


HE first requirement for a good 

school is that it rest on values 
that are good; the second, that it 
be efficient in promoting the good 
values. Not all efficient schools are 
good. Fagin’s “school,’”’ where boys 
were taught to pick pockets, was an 
efficient school. So, too, with Hitler’s 
schools. 

If we should think of education- 
al progress only in terms of tech- 
nical efficiency, we might easily 
apply excellent methods to produce 
bad ends. If we should think only of 
basic ideals and purposes, we would 
run the danger of having our eyes 
fixed on the stars and no notion as 
to how to climb upward. 


Values Determine Goals 


Education is a program of social 
action toward goals based on a scale 
of values. The good school is one 
which most completely reflects the 
values of the surrounding society. 

Systems of ethical values are codi- 
fied in many ways. They take their 
most definite forms in legal codes, 
but customs of group behavior are 
often as powerful as the sternest 
penalties of legislation. 

The controlling values in the 
United States may be best summed 
up in the one word, “democracy.” 
As democracy leaves room for the 
emergence and redirection of new 
social forces, forms and institutions, 
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it is relatively difficult to list the 
ethical values in control. 


The values an educational pro- 
gram promotes are determined by 
ethical judgments. Ethical stand- 
ards are relatively permanent, even 
though their application may vary 
with social changes. Three of the 
enduring values which should guide 
and direct education are stated be- 
low. 


1. The democratic ideal calls on 
citizens to conduct their lives with- 
out unnecessary demands upon their 
fellow members of society. This ideal 
requires that our young citizens 
master many different kinds of learn- 
ing. It demands a high degree of 
skill in the use of the tools of in- 
telligence. Judgments and behavior 
based on a solid mastery of these 
tools yield deep satisfactions and pro- 
mote good mental hygiene. A good 
elementary school, therefore, will 


help to develop those basic skills and 


that sturdy independence and initia- 
tive which will enable our citizens to 
attack the problems that face them 
and to press forward toward ever- 
improving solutions. 


2. Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness are commitments which 
the democratic society is obligated to 
protect for each of its members. 
Rights cannot be assured for any 
unless the members claim them for 
themselves and defend them for 
others. Each person is to be respect- 
ed. Each should have a chance to live 
the best life possible for him, on 
terms as nearly equal as can be 
managed. A good elementary school, 
therefore, strives for the discovery 
and full development of all the 
humane and constructive talents of 
each individual. 
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38. Each member of a democratic 
society should participate, freely and 
intelligently, in the process of arriv- 
ing at important decisions which af- 
fect the group of which he is a part. 
Education has not only the function 
of teaching about social institutions 
as they now exist, but also the func- 
tion of providing for their enrich- 
ment and modification and use in 
ways consistent with democratic 
values. Democracy rejects the callous 
use of force to bring about or to 
prevent change; education is its sub- 
stitute for violent social change. A 
good elementary school, therefore, 
emphasizes social responsibility and 
the cooperative skills necessary to 
the progressive improvement of so- 
cial institutions. 


Principles Control Practices 


What educational methods are 
most likely to promote the values 
defined? An increasing amount of 
information is being collected and 
analyzed about the way growth, de- 
velopment and learning occur and 
the best conditions for desirable 
kinds of growth and outcomes in 
learning. The following deductions 
are based on these investigations. 


First, development and growth are 
continuous.—Learning begins before 
a child enters school and continues 
when he is in and out of the school 
building. The process continues as 
long as life lasts. The importance of 
the elementary school is enhanced 
by noting the other parts of develop- 
ment which precede, accompany and 
follow. 


Second, behavior is learned.— As 
a child reacts to his environment, 
certain patterns of growth and be- 
havior are established. Each decision 
made by or for him affects the pat- 
tern of behavior and is built into the 
personality of the maturing person. 
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Third, learning and growth are 
stimulated by both security and ad- 
venture.—The growth of an indi- 
vidual is the result of a shifting 
balance. A sense of acute personal in- 
security is nearly always detriment- 
al. Nurture which is overprotective 
prolongs dependence, retards emo- 
tional development, and discourages 
exploratory learning. Development 
and guidance toward maturity should 
gradually provide experiences which 
challenge the learner to ever more 
mature, responsible behavior. 


Fourth, each individual is unique.— 
Infinite variations in _ biological 
characteristics, acted on by infinite 
variations in environment, produce a 
series of unique personalities. The 
teachers in a good elementary school 
seek to surround each individual 
with conditions for the fullest possi- 
ble development of his potentialities. 
These conditions should not put 
strains on persons of low endowment 
nor let low ceilings of expectation 
stunt those of higher capacity. 


Fifth, we learn what we live.— 
Every action and every reaction, 
every experience and every thought, 
live on as something learned in liv- 
ing. Learnings are organized into 
the nervous system in the form of 
memories, habits, understandings, 
attitudes and skills. 


Sixth, we always learn several 
different things at once.—No one 
can learn one thing at a time. It 
often happens that learning, which 
is supposed to be incidental, is ac- 
tually of major importance for per- 
sonality and character. Effective 
learning confronts the learner with 
a situation in which a life-like array 
of specific attitudes, skills and ideas 
are related in terms of some need or 
purpose which challenges attention 
and action. Effective learning re- 
quires the learner to organize his 
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ALL YOU NEED IS AN IDEA AND A CAMERA... 


to win a Prize in The A.T.A. Photograph Contest. $50.00 first 
prize, $25.00 second prize, $10.00 third prize, and a total of 
$15.00 in three other prizes. This is the first step in wider pub- 
licity for the aims of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST: 


1. Photographs must be glossy prints, minimum size 2" x 4". 


2. They must be submitted BY A MEMBER OF THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, and all photographs become the property of the Alberta Teach- 


ers' Association. 


3. One member may enter as many pictures as desired. Photographs will be 
judged for (a) illustration of need for larger teaching salaries; improved 
school facilities; better teacher-living conditions; or any illustration of the need 
for improved conditions in teaching or education generally, and (b) clarity 


and dramatic interest. 
4. Contest closes June 30, 1949. 


5. Twenty-five pictures must be received before prizes will be awarded. 


responses to some end and, therefore, 
makes higher demands on him than 
does specific training. 


Seventh, we learn a great deal 
and learn it rather permanently by 
example.—Whatever we wish to see 
in our children we must be sure 
exists in the teachers of our children. 
A good elementary school must have 
skilled teachers deeply versed in the 
democratic ideal. To obtain these 
teachers elementary schools must be 
supported financially as generously 
as any other part of the system. To 
keep these teachers, an opportunity 
must be given to grow in the arts and 
sciences of their profession and in 
an understanding of American life. 


Conclusion 


The principles of effective learn- 
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ing and the standard of ethics com- 
bine to make us see that a good 
elementary school is a place of ex- 
cellent living. Since the child is learn- 
ing all the time, the good elementary 
school is concerned with the quality 
of the life of children in their homes 
and elsewhere. It is concerned with 
guidance which relates the good in 
the child’s present living to an ever- 
widening greater good. 


To the extent that American ele- 
mentary schools develop potentialities 
for such social identification, they 
provide the common basis for the 
democratic hope. The brotherhood of 
man and the lasting peace toward 
which human aspirations are directed 
in our time are contingent on per- 
sonalities developed in ways which 
energize that hope. 
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Dr. Sansom Receives First Honorary 
Membership 





4 a . % 


+ 


Dr. Sansom Speaks at Banquet 


The highest honor which can be 
bestowed by the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, an Honorary Member- 
ship, was presented to Dr. Clarence 
Sansom of Calgary at the Annual 
Banquet held in Edmonton on April 
19th. In making this presentation, 
particular tribute was paid to Dr. 
Sansom, as it was the first time an 
Honorary Membership had ever been 
granted by the Association. 


Before making the presentation, 
Mr. Wiggins, the President, outlined 
briefly Dr. Sansom’s brilliant career 
from the time he graduated in Arts 
from the University of New Bruns- 
wick until his retirement in 1947 as 
Director of the Calgary Branch of 
the Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta. Mr. Wiggins spoke of Dr. 
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Sansom’s keen participation in the 
activities of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, of which he was Presi- 
dent from 1943 to 1945, and stressed 
his outstanding service to the Asso- 
ciation and to the cause of Educa- 
tion in this Province. 


One of the highlights of the whole 
convention was, undoubtedly, the 
brief but inspiring talk given by Dr. 
Sansom when he accepted the Honor- 
ary Membership. He reminded the 
teachers of the unity which they 
possess as an Association through the 
efforts of such great men as the 
indefatigable John Barnett, and he 
cautioned the teachers’ to 
guard against anything which might 
at any time threaten this unity from 
without or within. He stressed par- 
ticularly that the teacher, as a mem- 
ber of a great profession, must not. 
forget, in his efforts to improve his 
own position (salaries, living condi- 
tions, etc.), that his first responsi- 
bility is the “education of the child.” 
A teacher must be first an educator, 
not an administrator. 


This editorial from the Calgary 
Albertan explains in some small way 
the unique position which Dr. San- 
som holds in Alberta today. 


“Dr. Sansom is a quiet, cultured, 
forward-looking man, dedicated «to 
the task of giving young people the 
best possible educational equipment 
for meeting the complexities of 
modern society. He is not only a 
teacher but a teacher of teachers. 
His influence has been felt indirectly 
by thousands of young Alberta citi- 
zens. Whether they know him or not, 
they join in congratulating him on 
this honor and thanking him for his 
unstinting labors on their behalf.” 
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1949 Annual General Meeting 








1, Office staff working overtime mailing ballots. 2. “What Local are you from?” 3. “We 

are now voting on the amendment a, the substitute resolution.” 4, Left to right: W. E. 

Frame, G. G. Croskery, Ivan Casey, H. E. Smith. 5. T. D. oo giving Teachers’ Retirement 
Board Report.6. Ann Pasechnick, F. Millican and W. B. L. Jenken viewing model of 

wapeses ath. Dadian es ondisplay at A.G.M. 8. E. T. Wiggins and E. C. Ansley fens 

A,G.M. with R. E.McKay, Guest Speaker. 9. New President, F. J. C. Seymour. 10. 

a speaks at A.G.M. banquet. At his left, Mrs. E. Manning and President Wig Ovi. = 
ont ie tn oguat, Mac Holmes. 12. Trail of empty envelopes after the ballots were 

lot box. 
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Twenty-one Varieties of Educational 
Leadership LOWRY W. HARDING 


Reprinted from Educational Leadership 


For a sympathetic smile about the leaders you have known, we recom- 
mend reading this article by Lowry W. Harding, associate professor of 
education, Ohio State University. A second reading, we suggest, may 





turn each reader to a bit of self-analysis. 


VERYONE recognizes the impor- 
tant, even strategic, role of 
Leadership. Leadership is composed 
of many qualities and—according to 
some—the absence of certain quali- 
ties, as well. In short, Leadership is 
a rare and precious combination, a 
sort of catalyst of human relations. 
There are many kinds of Leader- 
ship. In education there seem to be 
more varieties than anywhere. For 
example, the major role of Leader- 
ship is said to be the meeting and 
solution of problems. Since all insti- 
tutions tend to be self-perpetuating, 
the first maxim of Leadership in 
Education is obvious. Problems must 
be recognized and faced, but left un- 
solved in a masterful manner. If the 
problems were solved there would 
be no need for Leadership. Where 
would Education be without Leader- 
ship? And where would Leadership 
be without Educational Problems? 
The proper recognition and non- 
solution of Educational Problems re- 
quires a high level of ability. It must 
be studied to be understood. To 
understand Leadership, it may help 
to study it in action. Such study 
reveals that there are certain major 
types of Leadership: 
1, The Autocrat. This variety takes 
a serious view of its responsibilities. 
Issues and proposals are faced square- 
ly as they are presented. The first 
question asked is, “Will this work?” 
Such a question throws the burden 
of proof on those making the pro- 
posal. Since they cannot demonstrate 


that it will work until allowed to 
try it, and responsible leadership 
cannot allow it to be tried until“ 
shown that the proposal will work, 
the situation is saved. The status 
quo is preserved. 

2. The Cooperative Variety. Self- 
effacing in a deliberate way, leader- 
ship indicates that it does not want 
to dominate the group. It is shown 
that a decision should not be reached 
until all have expressed themselves. 
Since there are always a few timid 
souls who cannot be induced to 
speak, and more than a few brass- 
lunged talkers, the leader can con- 
tinue as a cooperative group member 
with no danger of facing a decision. 
3. The Elder Statesman. This variety 
is frequently called the “fatherly 
type.” Few individuals have the 
temerity to make proposals to one 
who has seen so much in his time. 
When a suggestion is made, it is 
easily lost in the maze of recollec- 
tions or shrinks to insignificance 
when compared with much greater 
problems which have been faced in 
long years of leadership. 

4. The Boyishly Eager Variety. Each 
problem is met with a fresh flow of 
enthusiasm. Interest increases as the 
intriguing possibilities of the sug- 
gestion are explored. Increasingly 
thorough and elaborate means are 
proposed for handling it. Soon it be- 
comes so complex and involved that 
no one will attempt to carry it out. 
5. The Pontifical Variety. Proposals 
are heard with a solemn mien. In a 
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sepulchral voice it is explained that 
only the elect, the few chosen for 
the inner circle, are appropriate to 
consider a proposal of such import. 
In hushed tones, an accolade is given 
the one who made the proposal, with 
the implication that one ordinary 
mortal surely is not able to think up 
such an idea and also push it. The 
matter is then dropped as a mark 
of proper respect to its importance. 
6. The Honestly Muddled. It used to 
be easy to know what to do. Now- 
adays, with so many ideas and pro- 
posals, it is harder to see the right 
direction. It is stated humbly that 
leadership wants to carry out the 
plans and purposes of the staff. To 
be sure of doing that, action must 
be delayed until the members of the 
staff agree on the proposal. There is 
very slight chance that they will 
agree. This chance is eliminated by 
a few muddling questions as they 
near agreement. 

7. The Leyal Line-and-Staff Variety. 
The keynote is loyalty, especially to 
the higher echelons of Authority. All 
issues are referred to the “next-in- 
line’? — supervisor, superintendent, 
board of education, commissioners, 
or council. There they are tabled, 
pending settlement of business on 
hand. 

8. The Educational Prophet. This 
variety always takes “the long view.” 
In the foreseeable future there are 
predicted changes of such a sweep- 
ing nature and great magnitude that 
the present proposal is seen as in- 
significant. It may be even a handi- 
cap to greater improvements to come 
later. Proponents retire in confusion. 
9. The Scientific Variety. Precise 
and exact, no move is made without 
a thorough study. One of the first 
questions asked is. “What is the 
norm of present practice?” Another 
may be, “In what direction is the 
trend?” These questions threaten to 
expose the ignorance of ‘those mak- 
ing the proposal, so it is dropped. 
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Ultimately, trends may be found in 
both directions, showing that any 
move may be wrong. 

10. The Mystic. This variety is al- 
ways broad and deep in view. Pro- 
posals are examined in the light of 
the Ultimate Good, their contribution 
in developing the growth potential, 
and their effect upon the unique 
character of the individual. When 
phrases such as “basic experiences,” 
“social dynamics of the situation,” 
“intuition,” “insight,” and “higher 
intellectual processes” fail to work, 
persistent individuals may be ac- 
cused of “looking for specifics.” 
11. The Dogmatic Variety. As soon 
as a proposal is,made, preferably be- 
fore it is explained, a few choice 
platitudes are stated firmly. It doesn’t 
matter whether they are right or 
wrong. “Everyone knows that grades 
are vicious” or “Of course, some 
grades are a necessity” may be equal- 
ly effective if presented in a suf- 
ficiently devastating manner and 
tone. Another type is the earnest and 
concerned, but firm, “I don’t want to 
be dogmatic about this, but—” The 
suggestion is “butted over” for keeps, 
12. The Open-Minded. This variety 
states freely that no brief is held for 
any particular school of thought. For 
some leaders the school of thought 
never keeps, and ideas blow through 
without let or hindrance. Each pro- 
posal is swept away by new ideas 
coming later. The less chaotic of the 
open-minded variety are receptive to 
all proposals. Showing interest, they 
ask for details. Each detail stimu- 
lates interest in further detail. 

13. The Philosophic Variety. This 
type sees the need to examine all 
points of view and asks, “What is the 
real meaning of this proposal?” Since 
the meaning is in the proposer rather 
than in the proposal, it takes a while 
to define it. If necessary, a con- 
sideration of means-ends relation- 
ships is used to dispose of the idea 
permanently. (Continued on Page 55) 
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What Every Teacher Should Know... . 


How To Get A School 


The school board may advertise 
for teachers through a newspaper 
or an official of the board may 
make the teacher a verbal offer 
of a school. 


In case an official of the board 
makes a verbal offer to a teach- 
er it is advisable to have the 
offer verified in writing. 


After receiving an offer of en- 
gagement from a school board a 
teacher has EIGHT DAYS in 
which to accept or reject the 
offer. 


If a teacher has a verbal offer 
only, that teacher is unable to 
make use of the EIGHT-DAY 
PERIOD. 


The EIGHT-DAY PERIOD should 
be used by the teacher to in- 
vestigate the salary schedule and 
the amount of salary he would 
receive; conditions of employ- 
ment, including location of the 
school, living facilities, distance 
from transportation, post office, 
telephone, etc.; existing relation- 
ship between teachers, superin- 
tendent, secretary of the school 
board; the type of building; and 
any other matter pertaining to 
the school or district. 


If a teacher accepts the position 
offered within EIGHT DAYS the 
teacher and the school board are 
bound by a contractual obliga- 
tion. The teacher must present 
himself for duty on September 1. 


An offer from a school board, to 
be legal, must offer the teacher 
a position. Teachers should be 


careful not to assume that “an 
invitation to apply for a posi- 
tion” is an offer of employment. 
For example, this statement is 
not an offer of employment, 
“Would you be interested in ac- 
cepting a position as teacher of 
school?” 





8. The only type of employment 
covered by The School Act is 
teaching. Any supplementary 
agreement with respect to janitor 
work, rent for a teacherage, water 
supply, etc., should be covered 
by a separate contract or agree- 
ment, preferably in writing. 


9. Teachers are required to sign 
contracts only in case of an un- 
graded school, or in the case of 
the engagement of a substitute 
or temporary teacher. 





Insurance Benefits 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


Inquiries have been received from 
a number of teachers regarding 
forms for designation of the bene- 
ficiary eligible for a payment from 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund of 
$1500 plus contributions with inter- 
est in case of the death of a teacher 
while under engagement. Forms are 
now being prepared, and will be sent 
out to all teachers by the Board of 
Administrators of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund. At the same time 
statements of account will be sent 
out, showing the amount to the credit 
of the teacher in the Retirement 
Fund as at December 3i1st, 1948. It 
is expected the first statements and 
forms will be mailed out about May 
1st, but as the statements will take 
some time to prepare, they will not 
reach all teachers at the same time. 
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SPARKS. ... 


@ “There is a growing tendency in 
this country to suppress rather than 
out-argue ideas,” say Merle Miller in 
the Saturday Review of Literature 
for December 11, 1948.—NEA Jour- 
nal, 

@ The Bursaries voted by the Legis- 
lature are aimed at getting people 
into teaching. Just like Singapore— 
the guns are pointed in the wrong 
direction. Wouldn’t it be better to 
try to keep teachers in the pro- 
fession? 

@ Can Alberta get 600 high school 
graduates to go into teaching year 
after year? The answer is NO. Al- 
berta might draw 400 high school 
graduates into teaching every year 
af the job were as attractive as other 
comparable occupations, 

@ Alberta can lower the annual turn- 
over of teachers to 400 only by rais- 
ing salaries. 

@ If the country needs more flax or 
more bacon it simply increases the 
financial returns to those raising 
flax or bacon. Is that the reason 
that when there was a shortage of 
teachers the government started the 
family allowances! 

@ Some people are wondering what 
has happened to the old-fashioned 
teachers who had such noble ideals of 
service and didn’t need or care for 
money. ... It is easier to be noble 
and to have ideals of service if a 
good income goes along with the 
service. 

@ Teachers still have no protection 
in case of unjust transfers, in spite 
of the amendments to Section 126 
and 274 of The School Act. 

@ Principals have less protection 
than formerly, in case of unjust dis- 
missals. 

@ It has been reported to us that a 
certain divisional board voted a 
grant-in-aid to a high school gradu- 
ate on condition that he would teach 
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in that division for a certain period 
—an Alberta system of indenture or 
bondage. After graduation, the new- 
ly certificated teacher applied for a 
school for May and June in the only 
division to which he could apply, the 
one to which he was indentured or 
bonded. 

@ He was informed that the policy 
of the board was not to disturb the 
“sitters” for the last two months of 
the term. They might be needed next 
year. He could have had a school in 
another division if he hadn’t been 
legally bound to work for his “bene- 
factor”. This is’nothing short of a 
form of slavery and is being en- 
couraged by a 1949 amendment to 
The School Act. 

@ School grants in Alberta should be 
at least twelve millions a year. They 
are seven. 


@ Alberta will have teachers only 
when it pays to be a teacher. 

@ In 1949, school boards will get 
regular grants of $7,000,000 and in 
addition, supplementary grants of 
$2,189,210. 

@ 293a was watered down a bit in 
that appeals now must be made with- 
in 30 days and not sometime within 
the millennium, as previously. Thirty 
seconds would be more acceptable. 
@ The legislative progress for teach- 
ers in Alberta this year was in re- 
verse—for the first time since 1935. 
@ Hush, Hush—‘“For the second time 
in less than a month, members of the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association 
in the Red Deer zone held a secret 
meeting at the Composite High 
School. The press was barred from 
the meeting held Monday to discuss 
proposed teachers’ salaries and other 
school matters throughout the area. 
At the previous meeting a resolution 
was passed stipulating that results 
of the meeting be kept secret and no 
information be released to the press.” 
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“We Hold These Truths 


After a hard look and a long look at school organization 
and programs— 


After studying the more the many varieties of schools— 


After tracing the development of education in the unfold- 
ing pattern of our democracy— 


After considering the kind of education needed for today’s 
tasks— 


We say without reservation that the following are facts, 
and facts of the utmost importance: 


7 Most of our people—especially our rural boys and girls— 

need broader and better education than they are getting. 

(The odds against the poorly educated man or nation 
today are appalling.) 


2 In thousands of school districts the education offered is 
not good enough—even for yesterday. 


3 The Province is charged with responsibility for giving 
suitable education to all its borders. 
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To Be Self-Evident’ 


4 It is sound Canadian practice to give citizens an oppor- 
tunity to share responsibility for education through local 
school districts; but 


5 The Province has a duty to see that school districts are 
satisfactory and to change them when they are not. 


6 Districts are satisfactory only when 


For Your 
School 
Yes No 
A. They are able to provide education comprehen- 

Sive enough to meet the needs of all in the area A 
served ; ys" 

B They permit efficient and economical school . 
* administration; o°.o 


C. They give citizens an active share in shaping the 
policies of schools serving their communities ; i 


D. They give the teachers the responsibility of 
determining the curriculum that will fit in with 
the policies of the community. Py ey 


l/s. Your School District Satisfactory? 
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BOOK REVIEW 
The Mathematics of the Shops 
McMakin and Shaver 


D. Van Nostrand Company (Canada) 
Limited 
This month’s review was written by 

T. H. Fountain, a teacher on the staff 

of the Western Canada High School at 

Calgary. 

The text book is aptly named. It 
contains considerable mathematics, 
but all of it is approached through, 
and subservient to, the work of the 
shops. For instance, the work on 
decimals is introduced by a descrip- 
tion of the micrometer and _ its 
readings. 

The book contains 16 chapters 
and only four of these might be con- 
sidered theoretical as they deal with 
common fractions, important ideas 
from algebra, some ideas from 
geometry, and elementary trigonom- 
etry; but even in these the theory is 
applied to problems from the shops 
as early and as completely as pos- 
sible. The other chapters deal with 
the building trade, electricity and 
similar topics in which the mathe- 
matics of the subject is dealt with 
in an interesting and instructive 
manner. The final chapter is devoted 
entirely to the steel square and its 
uses. 

The first impression one receives 
of the book is delight with the num- 
ber, and richness of detail, of the 
splendid illustrations and diagrams. 
There is scarcely one of the four 
hundred and fifty-odd pages that does 
not have several diagrams, all of 
which are remarkable for their 
fidelity to detail and accuracy. 

The problems are well graded in 
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difficulty and should appeal to the 
practical turn of mind of one in- 
terested in shop work, as they deal 
exclusively with the problems which 
he will meet in his course. 

The book is written exclusively 
for boys’ classes, however, and its 
use in the classroom would be limit- 
ed to a homogeneous group of shop 
students. It would not meet all the 
requirements of general mathematics 
as we understand it, as it is written 
for the particular field of mathe- 
matics as applied to the shop. Its 
purpose is to do one job, and it 
does that very well. 

As a text book it is quite expensive 
—$3.15—but that is quite under- 
standable in view of the multitude 
of fine cuts. 

Since it was written in the U.S.A., 
it would require at least some re- 
vision for Canadian schools. One 
such case is the section on the gallon 
which is given as 231 cubic inches 
and no mention is made of the 
existence of any other gallon what- 
soever. 

Some teachers would be pleased, 
while others might be disappointed, 
to discover that the book does not 
contain answers. 

Teachers of shop mathematics 
should find this text stimulating and 
useful as a reference. 

—T. H. F. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE A.T.A. 
LIBRARY 
Behind The Log— 
E. J. Pratt, The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, 47 pages, 
$2.00. 
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Published in 1947, Behind The 
Log is already well known to many 
Canadian readers. It is a long narra- 
tive poem written in Pratt’s usual 
vivid, action-packed style, and tells 
the story of the struggle of Convoy 
S.S. 42 against twelve U-Boats dur- 
ing the perilous Battle of the Atlan- 
tic. The drawings, by Grant Mac- 
donald, lend atmosphere to the tale 
which, besides being fast moving and 
intensely interesting, is excellent 
poetry. 


Toward Better Teaching— 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National 
. Education Association, 1949 Year- 

book, 282 pages. 

This book is a report of current 
teaching practices, and of it, W. A. 
Anderson, President of the Associa- 
tion, says, “Seldom has a book been 
written that has such a _ universal 
appeal to our profession. It will be 
helpful not only to classroom teachers 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools, but to those who hold ad- 
ministrative and supervisory posi- 
tions. . . .” It deals with such prob- 
lems as fostering security and satis- 
faction, promoting co-operative learn- 
ing, helping pupils develop self- 
direction, fostering creativity, help- 
ing. pupils develop values, providing 
opportunities for social action, and 
helping pupils evaluate learning. 


Golden North— 

Marie McPhedran, The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited, 192 
pages, $2.50. 

A new adventure story of the 
north is now available for young 
students. Golden North was written 
“to try to depict a type of person 
who has been so important in Can- 
ada’s development—the quiet, self- 
reliant inarticulate bushman, with his 
staying power, his nonchalance in a 
tight spot, his code of shouldering 
the load without complaint, and (he 
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would be the last to admit it) some- 
thing poetical in his makeup.” It is 
the tale of the wonderful adventure 
that young Ricky had while accom- 
panying his Dad and “Uncle” Jim on 
a prospecting trip imto Northern 
Manitoba. Boys and girls will envy 
Ricky his adventure and will learn 
with him something of the magic of 
the North from this book. 


Guidance in the Secondary Schools— 


Ralph H. Lewis, The Ryerson 
Press, 83 pages, $1.25. 

With the intense interest all over 
Alberta in the problem of guidance, 
this little book, which attempts to 
review briefly the establishment of a 
guidance programme in a Canadian 
secondary school, should prove use- 
ful to teachers and administrators. 
It attempts to answer the question, 
“Can a guidance -program be 
initiated and carried out within the 
administrative framework of the 
present-day secondary school?” The 
answer, the author thinks, can be 
found in the fact that at Lawrence 
Park Collegiate in Toronto there is 
such a programme working with 
results beneficial to staff, to parents 
and, above all, to the students for 
whom it is designed. The book is a 
review of practices found at this 
school, and it should be valuable for 
those who are establishing a guidance 
programme. There is a good list at 
the back of the book of vocational 
guidance books for students. 


Words Are Important— 


First Book of Vocabulary Improve- 
ment, 51 pages. 


Words Are Important— 

Vocabulary Improvement for the 
Senior Students, 51 pages. 

H. C. Hardwick, The Book Society 
of Canada Limited, 30c each. 

The A.T.A. Library now has both 
of these splendid little books on its 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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OBITUARIES ... . 





GEORGE CLAYTON 


HE many friends of George Clay- 

ton were greatly shocked to 
learn of his sudden passing early in 
March. All senior members of the 
teaching profession in Alberta and 
the Edmonton teachers in particular 
will miss his cheery greeting and 
genial smile. 

George was an Ontario boy, a 
native of Guelph and obtained his 
early education at Guelph Collegiate 
and the Elora Model school. Later, 
he attended the Provincial Normal 
School at Toronto and upon gradua- 
tion, taught school for several years 
in various Ontario communities. He 
married in 1902 and continued his 
work in the east until 1912 when a 
pioneering spirit led him to the 
greater freedom of the west—to Ed- 
monton. His first appointment with 
the Edmonton Public Schools was as 
principal at Garneau. When the new 
Ritchie School was opened, he be- 
came its first principal. After 12 
years at Ritchie, he transferred to 
Queen’s Avenue and served at that 
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ANNIE JORDAN 


Mrs. Jordan was born in Manitoba 
and moved with her family to Medi- 
cine Hat in 1900. After graduation 
from the Regina Normal School, Mrs. 
Jordan taught in Swift Current, Sas- 
katchewan, until accepting a position 
on the Medicine Hat staff in 1907, 
where she taught until she suffered 
a stroke in November 1948. She 
taught in all Grades from I to VIII 
and served as principal of Toronto 
Street, Connaught and Montreal 
Schools for nineteen years. 

In 1918 she was married to James 
Jordan who predeceased her in 1948. 
Mrs. Jordan was a teacher of repute. 
Also, she will be remembered - by” 
hundreds of her pupils who, when 
they came back for a visit, would 
call on Mrs. Jordan to thank her for 
her teaching and her continued in- 
terest, and to wish her well. 

In the death of Mrs. Annie Jordan 
of Medicine Hat, Alberta lost an 
outstanding teacher. 


school until his retirement in 1941. 
At the outbreak of the war, he was 
appointed to the principalship of the 
Air Training School and remained 
in this post until the school was dis- 
continued in 1945. 

His outstanding success as a 
school principal is attested by the 
excellent results in each of his vari- 
ous schools—records of achievement 
not only in ordinary school work but 
in art, music, athletics and especially 
in school games in which his interest 
as a teacher was only equalled by 
his interest as a player. 


IGHT from the beginning, George 
took an aggressive part in every 
forward movement of the teaching 
profession. From its inception in 
1917, he was identified closely with 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association and 
through the years gave wise, loyal, 
and unselfish leadership in both local 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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March 25, 1949. 
To the Editor: 


A newsletter has just come from 
the Superintendent of our School 
Divisions re the Departmental 
Examinations. 


For the Grade IX exams I am 
assigned to a school ten miles away, 
while the teacher in that school is 
expected to come here, in spite of 
the fact that we both live in teacher- 
ages at our respective schools. This 
is apparently planned for the rural 
schools of the division. 


What I wish to know is, “Have 
the Divisional authorities the right to 
force us to exchange schools? And 
if they have the right, are they 
responsible for the transportation 
costs involved?” 


As several teachers are concerned, 
we would like to know where we 
stand. 

Yours truly, 
A TEACHER. 


Editor’s Note—The General Secre- 
tary is getting a legal opinion as to 
whether or not a board has the right 
to order teachers to exchange schools 
under these or any other conditions. 
The opinion will be published in the 
June issue of The A.T.A. Magazine. 
It is the General Secretary’s opinion 
that the exchange of schools is a 
transfer and, as such, is subject to 
the conditions as contained in the sec- 
tions 169(a) and 178 of The School 
Act as amended 1949. 

“169a—(1) Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this Act, any Board 
may transfer at any time, during the 
school year, any teacher from one 
school or room in its charge to an- 
other, upon seven days’ notice in 
writing to the teacher concerned. 

“(2) A teacher, within seven days 
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after receiving notice of transfer may 
request, in writing, an opportunity to 
be heard before the Board. 

“(3) If a hearing is requested, the 
transfer shall not be effective until 
the teacher has been heard before the 
Board or a committee thereof.” 

Amendments to Section 178 appear 
on page 47, General Secretary’s Re- 
port. 

To the Editor: 

I am sure there will be many who 
will disagree with the views express- 
ed in the March issue of The A.T.A. 
Magazine by a teacher from Medicine 
Hat in regard to Saskatchewan 
teachers obtaining positions in Al- 
berta. I am one of these and find 
Alberta Elementary and Intermediate 
Schools the same as the Public 
Schools of Saskatchewan. Hence, if 
one is qualified to teach in Saskat- 
chewan there should be no question 
of one’s ability to teach here. 

Other professional and  non- 
professional people are not denied 
the privilege of such moves, so why 
should teachers? 

I would suggest that provinces 
with such similarity in education con- 
tinue to recognize a valid certificate 
from another province and immedi- 
ately issue a corresponding certifi- 
cate to the teacher. This is as it 
should be in a democratic country. 
How about a Canadian Teacher’s 
Certificate? 

Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 


(Mrs.) WINNIE MURPHY. . 


Editor’s Note—Perhaps some Sas- 
katchewan teachers have come to Al- 
berta because of the salaries in this 
Province, and perhaps some Alberta 
teachers fear that there may soon be 
more teachers in. Alberta than are 
needed, resulting in lower salaries in 
Alberta in the near future. ' 
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Edmonton, Alberta, 
March 31, 1949. 


To the Editor: 


The A.T.A. Magazine for April 
carries a letter signed by ‘‘Accused”’ 
that warrants some explanation by 
the Department. It is regrettably 
true that no year seems to go by 
without irregularities being discover- 
ed in connection with the writing of 
departmental examinations. The years 
1947 and 1948 were no exceptions 
and the details of the cases are still 
clear in the minds of those of us 
who had to deal with them. 

The cases are, roughly, of three 
types: 

1. Those in which, despite every 
reasonable precaution on the part 
of teachers and custodians, pupils 
manage some sort of falsification. 

2. Those in which, through laxity 
respecting custody of question and 
answer papers, or of administration 
of the examinations, it is made easy 
for pupils to falsify their answer 
papers. 

8. Those in which teachers or prin- 
cipals deliberately produce falsifica- 

*tion, either with or without pupils’ 
knowledge. 

It is obvious that until we are able 
to replace the examination system 
with something better, we must 
attempt to conduct the examinations 
with as high a degree of exactitude 
as possible. This implies doing all 
that is reasonably possible to prevent 
and avoid encouragement of any of 
the practices indicated. 

One would readily concede that 
the number of offenders in type 3 
is very small. It is, unfortunately, 
not quite so small in type 2, in which 
group we frequently find the most 
conscientious and most honorable 
persons who are amazed at what 
turns up under their very noses. 

We do not regard the making of 
protective custodial arrangements as 
being any more accusational than is 
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the regular auditing of accountants’ 
books. The average accountant 
accepts the practice of audit as neces- 
sary in the general good and not as 
any indictment of himself. As a 
matter of fact, the custodial system 
provides the same protection to the 
presiding examiner that the audit 
does to the accountant; it forestalls 
the evil that may be done by the 
gossip, the spreader of suspicion, and 
the maliciously inclined. We should 
judge that most teachers would prefer 
not to have possession of the papers. 

With respect to the practice of 
permitting principals of large schools 
to care for the papers there would 
seem to be these justifications: 

1. They do not normally preside 
but in effect act as custodians of 
papers to be handed to others; 

2. Large schools are usually better 
equipped with respect to facilities 
for safekeeping; 

8. Principals of large schools are 


‘usually quite mature and have learn- 


ed the need for caution and care. 
We trust that “Accused” will 
accept our assurances that our prac- 
tices, though admittedly encouraged 
by occasional lapses of integrity, are 
not thought of as being an indictment 

of the teaching body as a whole. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. SWIFT, 
Deputy Minister. 





March 14, 1949. 
To the Editor: 

The Calgary Herald quotes figures 
of teachers’ salaries in rural schools, 
given by Mr. Casey to the Legislature. 
It was stated that they were the 
highest averages in the Dominion. 
Upon checking in the Education Bul- 
letin No. 1, 1949, Teachers’ Salaries 
and Qualifications in Eight Provinces, 
1947, I find that Mr. Casey’s claim 
is not correct. For teachers in rural 
schools of more than one room, the 
median salary in B.C. is given as 
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$1,766, whereas Alberta’s is $1,540. 
For teachers in rural schools of one 
room, B.C. leads again with $1,460, 
followed by Ontario, $1,319, and 
then Alberta with $1,224. I was led 
to understand that the No. 1 Bulletin 
had the latest figures compiled by 
the Bureau. In view of Mr. Casey’s 
report, does it follow that we have 
surpassed B.C. in 1948? 
AN ALBERTA TEACHER. 





Bremner, Alta., 
April 11, 1949. 
To the Editor: 
The Provincial Chapter I.0.D.E. is 
again sponsoring a Book Contest. 
Entries in the contest will be 
accepted until June ist, and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the 
Provincial Office, 487 Tegler Build- 
ing, Edmonton. 
Yours very truly, 
MRS. ROY E. SCHROTER, 
Provincial Educational Secretary, 
I.0.D.E. 


Stettler, Alberta 
March 18, 1949 
The Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine, 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

At the regular meeting of the 
Stettler Sub-local of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, a motion was 
passed and carried unanimously that 
we object to the statements of the 
Stettler School Division made at a 


meeting with our representatives that 
a teacher has reached his peak in six 
or seven years and then begins to go 
downhill. For this reason the Board 
requested that all increments be 
based on this premise. ‘ 
What about our superintendents, 
our principals, our departmental of- 
ficials, our board members, our mem- 
bers of the legislation? Are they 
going downhill after seven years? Is 
it a waste of time and money for a 
teacher to go to summer school after 
seven years of teaching? 
Yours truly, 
MILDRED H. STEVENSON, 
Secretary, pro tem, 
Stettler Sub-local. 


April 2, 1949. 
To the Editor: 

A meeting of the E.I.D. Local dealt 
with the subject “Teacher Housing,” 
and following, a committee was elect- 
ed to investigate the problem in our 
area, and to make recommendations. 

At a recent meeting of the com- 
mittee, it was decided to ask for 
assistance of other Locals. It is like- 
ly that some Locals have done some 
work in this field already. Any sum- 
maries ef surveys of teacherages 
in Divisions as well as suggestions 
with respect to what could be done 
by such a committee as ours would 
be welcomed. 

Address all correspondence to B. 
J. Smith, Chairman, Teacher Housing 
Committee, Rolling Hills, Alberta. 

B. J. SMITH. 


A.S.M. School of Narcotic Education 
first session of the A.S.M. ae held last August in Mani- 


toba) s School of Narcotic Education was _ 
Collegiate, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Dr. 


August in Nutana 
S. Thomson, President 


of Saskatchewan University, addressed the on 

Seven bursaries, to attend the school, were awarded to Alberta 
teachers, three by the Associated Temperance Forces of Alberta 
and four a the ee W.C.T.U. Those ome Soe bursaries 


were Mrs. Pearl Sri 
Miss Edna Pratt, 


Hendrickson, Tofield. 
May, 1949 
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Canadian Teachers Join London 
Conference 


United Kingdom Information Office 


two-day conference for over 100 
teachers from the Common- 
wealth was opened at the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington, London, 
on Saturday, March 19th, by Mr. 
D. R. Hardman, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the British Minister of 
Education. 

The teachers—27 from Canada, 
and the others from Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Rhodesia 
—are spending a year teaching in 
schools in Britain under the Teacher 
Exchange Scheme arranged by the 
Ministry of Education in conjunc- 
tion with the League of the Empire. 

There are actually 42 Canadian 
teachers in Britain now, but 15 of 
them, teaching in NorthTreland or 
Scotland, could not attend the con- 
ference. They arrived in Britain last 
summer, to start teaching in the 
autumn term, and were replaced in 
their Canadian schools by 42 British 
teachers. 

The purpose of the conference, the 
first of its kind, was to explain to the 
teachers some of the problems which 
might have been puzzling them after 
their first few months in Britain. 


One particular problem was the 
relation of the Central to the Local 
Government, and a lecture on this 
subject was given by Mr. Eric 
Fletcher, M.P. They also visited the 
Houses of Parliament, and many 
were invited to be present at various 
Local Government functions such as 
council meetings by the mayors of 
the boroughs in which they lived. 

During the conference there were 
other lectures, including one on 
“Guiding Values in Education” by 
Mr. R. W. Moore, Headmaster of 
Harrow School. The conference also 
provided an opportunity for teachers 
of different Commonwealth countries 
to meet each other to discuss their 
various problems. 

A further effort to enable these 
teachers to enjoy the fullest benefit 
from their exchange is to be made at 
Easter, when over 60 of them are to 
spend three weeks touring the Con- 
tinent under arrangements made by 
the League of the Empire. 

Alberta teachers attending the 
conference were: Miss W. M. Brown, 
Miss M: J. Grant, and Mr. A. J. H. 
Powell, of Edmonton. 


A GOOD TEACHER 


As wise as Solomon; 

As impartial as a telephone directory; 
As untiring as a steam engine; 

As patient as a glacier; 

As alert as a mongoose; 

As tender as a sore throat; 

As rare as a hen’s teeth. 


(Quoted by Mr. Frame in his address 
to the Annual General Meeting.) 
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THE THREE C's 


CARL E. HOLMES 
Reprinted from The Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle 


Mr. George Tomlinson, Minister of 
Education for England said: “What 
I believe our educational system tries 
to create is Competence, Curiosity and 
Conscience. Let me explain what I 
mean by these ‘three C’s.’ 

“By Competence I mean the devel- 
opment of all those skills of hand and 
of brain and body which are needed 
to fit people for day-to-day life in the 
modern world... . 

“If you think about living, as op- 
posed to earning a living, you will 
soon realize that almost all the real, 
enduring pleasures of life come from 
widening your experience. By Curiosi- 
ty, therefore, I mean the natural in- 
stinctive desire of all human beings 
to widen their experience, and one of 
the great objects of Education is to 
develop, not to stifle this sense of 
wonder at the universe about us, and 
this delightful inquisitive tendency 
of the human mind to venture ever 
further and deeper into realms of 
‘ thought and feeling. .. .” 


Conscience 


“The third great object of our edu- 
cational system is to train character,” 
he continued. “I have summarized this 
as ‘Conscience’, because character can 
be either good or bad, and obviously, 
the sort of character which the edu- 
cational system seeks to produce is 
good. By ‘Conscience’ I mean first of 
all the realization that none of us lives 
only for himself. We are all members 
one of another, and perhaps the most 
important thing which we all have to 
try to do is to develop the attitude 
of mind which will extend the spirit 
of co-operation and toleration, which 
is natural in the family, to the village, 


the town, the nation, the whole world. 


Conscience means accepting responsi- 
bility for our actions, or, to put it 
another way, realizing that in service 
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to others lies the fulfilment of our in- 
dividual powers and qualities.” 


The Home and Family 


But these “three C’s” could not de- 
velop by the educational system alone. 
As teachers and administrators they 
all need to remember that the les- 
sons conscious and unconscious which 
the child received in school were only 
part—and not necessarily the greater 
part—of the education which he re- 
ceived. “After all, every child spends 
more time at home than he spends at 
school,” he said. “Therefore, it is im- 
portant that the home and the family 
should understand the aims and ob- 
jects of the school and should be in 
sympathy with them. If there is con- 
flict between the home and the school, 
the child’s education cannot be satis- 
factory. And it goes further than the 
home. The whole of society is from one 
point of view an educational machine. 
The child’s outlook on Art, for exam- 
ple, is affected not only by his Art 
teacher, but by the designs which he 
sees around him in his life outside. 
Everything from posters to lamp- 
posts and railway engines is affecting 
the child’s aesthetic outlook. And so it 
is with all the other aspects of life. 
The standard of conduct and be- 
haviour of the grown-ups he meets 
and observes, the kind of films and 
entertainments that he sees, are all 
factors in his education.” 


Enthusiasm 


Halfheartedness, lukewarmness, and 
indifference are common faults. It is 
not until we put enthusiasm into our 
work that things begin to happen. 
Love of work grows when we tackle 
it with enthusiasm. Enthusiasm shows 
that we believe in what we are doing 
and that we enjoy it. Enthusiasm kills 
monotony, speeds up the work, and 
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reduces fatigue. No matter how hard 
or demanding the job is, enthusiasm 
will make it easier. 

Enthusiasm is an everliving elixir 
of faith and hope which recharges the 
body and develops a radiant and dy- 
namic personality. All who come in 
* contact with such a personality are 
affected and many are moved to great 
efforts. Enthusiasm is loyalty to a 
cause; faith in action and when prop- 
erly directed and controlled is the best 
means to overcome obstacles. Dilig- 
ence and enthusiasm are the twin pro- 
pellers of the ship of progress. 

Nearly all men who have achieved 
prodigiously have had abundant en- 


thusiasm and knew how to use it to 
get co-operation and sweep opposition 
aside. No great movement was ever 
carried through without enthusiasm. 
Determination to put enthusiasm in 
his work has launched many a me- 
diocre worker into a successful car- 
eer. Enthusiasm has been described as 
God within us, stirring us to greater 
effort, illuminating our task, and 
making work a joy. “No profit grows 
where is no pleasure taken.”—Shake- 
speare. Enthusiasm can be developed 
through interest, imagination, con- 
fidence, and a desire to serve. Let us 
enthusiastically preserve in all of our 
worthwhile endeavors. 


THE IDEAL SCHOOL PLANT 


What, architecturally speaking, 
school buildings should be like has 
long been a controversial question. 
Here is one picture of the ideal school 
plant sketched by the Harvard Uni- 
versity dean of the faculty of design, 
Joseph Hudnut. He says: 


“Our schoolhouses are built too 
carefully for precept and formula; 
we must open them to activity and 
freedom. We must make them into 
workshops; into aggregations of 
workshops each shaped for exercise 
and practice. There should be work- 
shops—studios—not only for the 
plastic arts of painting and sculpture, 
but workshops for dancing and the 
making of music; workshops where 
stories and poems are made; work- 
shops for textiles, ceramics, and 
metal-ware, for photography, model- 
ing and the graphic arts; workshops 
for the designing of houses and of 
such products of industry as come 
within the range of the students’ 
aptitudes. 


“There should be workshops 
which should prepare the student for 
the art of living together in families 
—that ridiculous name domestic 
science being forever anathema; 
workshops for the art of living to- 
gether in communities—I mean, of 
course, the art of politics. ... 

“We have had enough of those 
tight brick boxes, hung with the tire- 
some relics of temples and palaces; 
those monuments which imprison 
pupil and teacher. Let’s have low and 
rambling buildings laid out around 
green and white-walled courts, with 
sunny classrooms opening through 
walls of glass; buildings adapted 
without affectation to the practical 
requirements of the workshop; build- 
ings which nevertheless are full of 
grace and take the children lovingly 
into their arms. Set these buildings 
in wide lawns; let them be free of 
exterior steps and basements; and 
if there must be asphalt playgrounds, 
let these be decently framed in elm 
and evergreen.” 


How about it? Haven’t you got a picture in mind that will let 
Alberta know about some of our needs? Enter the photo contest! 
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Annual Report of the President 


T would be an understatement to 
say that the year which has just 

passed has been extremely interest- 
ing. Occupying the position of Presi- 
dent has been an experience which 
I will long remember. The business- 
like attitude of the members of the 
Executive and their whole-hearted 
cooperation in carrying out the 
duties of their office has made my 
year much more pleasant than it 
might have been. 

Your Executive during the past 
year has deliberated long and care- 
fully over every item of policy and 
business affecting the Association 
and in spite of anything you may 
have heard to the contrary, it is your 
elected Executive which has made 
every important decision in matters 
coming within the scope of our con- 
stitution. 

Our General Secretary has con- 
tinued to justify the confidence we 
had in his ability when we selected 
him to take the place of the late 
Dr. John Barnett. He has not negiect- 
ed the duties of his office nor has 
he in any way exceeded the authority 
granted him under the terms of his 
engagement. It is true that he is not 
always available when any one of 
our approximately six thousand mem- 
bers would like to speak to him 
personally. His work takes him all 
over the province and sometimes out 
of it, by direction of the Executive. 
As you may have heard somewhere, 
he is a very busy man. 

The Past President, the General 
Secretary, and myself attended the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
Conference in Ottawa last 
August. I have previously reported 
the work of the Conference in my 
‘letter in The A.T.A. Magazine of 
September-October. From the view- 
point of the western provinces, one 
of the most valuable results of con- 
tacts made at the Canadian 
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Teachers’ Federation is the West- 
ern Conference which was begun 
last year by holding a meeting of 
representatives of the four western 
provinces in Edmonton. This year’s 
conference was held in Saskatoon 
and was attended by the General 
Secretary and myself on February. 
18-19. All delegates were enthusiastic 
in their approval of the conference 
idea. It provided an opportunity to 
compare teacher problems in the 
four western provinces and to agree 
on fundamental objectives. Tenure 
laws and transfer of teachers, rights 
of collective bargaining, pensions, 
certification, salary schedules and 
school grants were some of the topics 
under discussion. One direct result 
of these conferences is the achieve- 
ment of collective bargaining rights 
in both Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
in the past year. The delegates were 
invited to hold next year’s conference 
in Vancouver as guests of the British 
Columbia Teachers’ Federation. 

In April 1948 we began the task 
of rewriting the by-laws of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act. In 
July we were working on the fifth 
draft of the by-laws. Even after that 
time much painstaking work had to 
be done but our feeling of increasing 
anxiety came to an end in February 
with the news that our by-laws had 
finally been approved by the govern- 
ment and that our new pension plan 
could go into operation. Teachers 
who had retired since April 1, 1948 
had been receiving only token pen- 
sion payments of forty dollars per 
month but the new plan is retroactive 
to that date and we have every 
assurance that payment adjustments 
have already been made to those 
pensioners. The culmination of years 
of work for better pensions was not 
made the occasion of joyous celebra- 
tions but it is quite evident that 
teachers everywhere in Alberta 
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breathed a sigh of relief and settled 
down with a deep feeling of satisfac- 
tion, security and freedom from 
worry about the twilight years of 
retirement. 

The securing of this new pension 
scheme was an accomplishment of 
our whole organization, not one or 
two officers, not the Executive 
alone, but the whole membership 
working together as a unit molding 
public opinion for the past four or 
five years. No other milestone on 
the road of educational progress in 
Alberta approaches this one in last- 
ing significance. 

During the summer your Executive 
took the first steps toward providing 
an office building of our own in 
Edmonton. We learned that even 
such a simple matter as buying a 
lot and getting permission to build 
is not a simple matter at all, but 
that stage has been successfully 
passed. Plans have already been 
drawn and approved; your Executive 
has studied a model of the building 
and has conferred with the archi- 
tect. I am very glad to report that 
within a year we expect to move 
our office into the new building. Our 
office staff, our own Executive, our 
Library and the staff of the Board 


of Administrators of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund will have a building 
that should be one of the most at- 
tractive and modern in the city of 
Edmonton. 

During the past year your Exec- 
utive has begun the practice of hold- 
ing two-day meetings instead of the 
former one-day sessions. It has been 
found that there is an ever-increasing 
amount of business to conduct and in 
a one-day meeting it was not possi- 
ble to devote sufficient time to each 
item on the agenda. The two-day 
meetings have met with the hearty 
approval of the Executive and the 
office staff. 

In conclusion I would like to stress 
the fact that your Executive has 
worked faithfully and conscientious- 
ly for the interests of Alberta 
teachers during the past year. On 
one occasion we have been grossly 
and unjustly maligned. The implica- 
tions of The Gimby Report are false 
and malicious. I categorically deny 
the charges made and at this Annual 
General Meeting I declare every de- 
tail of Alberta Teachers’ Association 
policy and administration open for 
your examination and judgment. 

Fraternally yours, 
EDGAR T. WIGGINS. 


SCHOOL LAW AMENDMENTS 


1. Notice of termination of agreement must be given by school 
boards prior to June 15 and by teachers prior to July 15. 


2. All applications for a hearing before the Board of Reference 


must be made prior to June 30. 


8. A transferred teacher is entitled to seven days notice of 
transfer and may ask for a hearing before the Board in respect to 
such transfer. 


(a) Ifa principal receives notice of a transfer before June 15, 
within seven days of receipt of the notice, he may request in writing 
a hearing before the school board. The Board is required to hold 
a hearing within fourteen days to hear the reasons for the withdrawal 
of the designation as principal or vice-principal. 


(b) If the principal or vice-principal is dissatisfied with the 
reasons given and the board does not withdraw its notice, he may 
apply, within seven days, to the Minister of Education who shall 
cause investigation to be made and who may in his sole discretion 
confirm the termination or disallow the same. 
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Annual Report of the General Secretary 


Edmonton, Alberta, 
April, 1949. 
To: The Councillors and Members 
of the Executive, 
Annual General Meeting, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 
As General Secretary, I respect- 
fully submit the following report to 
the thirty-second Annual General 
Meeting of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. 


1. Membership 
The number of teachers registered 


as members of the Association on - 


March 1, 1948 and on March 1, 1949 
follows: 


Life Members ............ 
(++ new list) 
Faculty of Education 
(Edmonton) 
Faculty of Education 
(Calgary) 
Optional Members 
(Paid-up Members) 
Correspondence Branch 
Employed by 
Schools Boards 


Total Membership 


associations between the Head Office 
and the teachers are not close 
enough but, in general, the coordina- 
tion and cooperation among Locals, 
the Executive, the Annual General 
Meeting and the Head Office are as 
strong as can be expected, having due 
regard to transportation and com- 
munication problems and staff turn- 
over. This is evidenced by better 
salaries, better conventions, the new 
pension scheme, etc. The A.T.A. 
Magazine, Newsletters, News re- 
leases, Local Newsletters and Local 
and Sub-local Meetings with Coun- 











cillors in attendance, all help to 
unify our Association. 
1948 1949 
112 107 
46 =153 
686 
528 
200 728 
105 6 
69 = 75 
=5592 5755 =5755 
6495 
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2. Organization 

There are 68 Locals and approxi- 
mately 106 Sub-locals. 

Locals and Sub-locals continue to 
extend their spheres of influence. 
With the increase in fees few, if 
any, are now handicapped because 
of lack of funds. Teachers are 
strategically located in every part 
of Alberta and they are well organ- 
ized at both the Provincial and Local 
levels. If they continue to work to- 
gether for education, they will con- 
tinue to have a voice in all matters 
relating to it. 

A few Locals complain that the 
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3. Publications 

Nine issues of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine were published this year. It is 
planned to publish a special Fall Con- 
vention issue of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine in September. 

Last ‘May the Editor attended a 
Workshop for Educational Editors 
under the Kellogg Foundation Fund, 
directed by Dr. Francis S. Chase, 
who, you will recall, was our guest 
speaker at the Calgary District Con- 
vention in 1947. This Workshop was 
held at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California. In October and in 
April, the Editor attended meetings 
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of the Board of Directors of the 
Rural Editorial Service in Chicago. 
The Editor wishes to acknowledge 
his appreciation to Dr. Chase and his 
staff of consultants for their assist- 
ance and advice with respect to The 
A.T.A. Magazine. 

A readership survey of The A.T.A. 
Magazine is underway and a cursory 
survey of the returns indicates that 
the Magazine is thought to be satis- 
factory by a majority of the teachers 
who have answered the question- 
naires. 

Five newsletters have been sent 
to Councillors and Secretaries of 
Locals since our last Annual General 
Meeting. 

Our supply of Handbooks has been 
exhausted. The Executive has de- 
cided to publish another edition this 
year. Copies of the first edition have 
been sent to the other provinces, to 
over 50 Teachers’ Associations in 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Australia and to numerous teachers’ 
colleges and universities. 


4. Research 

The Grade X survey test program 
has been completed. The results for 
the last series of tests, and for the 
five-year period, will be published 
in The A.T.A. Magazine. 

It is hoped that the Executive will 
consider a research project that could 
be started not later than January 
1950. A survey of Alberta schools 
and a history of education in Alberta 
have been mentioned as suitable 
fields for research. 


5. Library 

From June, 1948 to March, 1949 
857 books were sent to readers. 
There has been a marked increase in 
interest and circulation of the Li- 
brary. Please note the Library Re- 
port in this Handbook. 
6. Scholarship 

The John Walker Barnett Scholar- 
ship for 1948 was awarded to Miss 
Elsie Parton of Westlock. 
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7. Conventions 


Conventions were held in Alberta 
between September 20 and Decem- 
ber 8. The Fall Convention guest 
speakers were Dr. H. B. McDaniel, 
Dr. C. E. Phillips, Dr. J. W. Maucker, 
Dr. D. Nylen, Dr. S. R. Laycock. 
The Faculty of Education and the 
Department of Education also sent 
representatives to each Convention. 

The trend in convention program- 
mes seems to be away from a series 
of formal addresses and towards 
planned discussions in small groups. 
The Red Deer Convention used the 
Workshop plan for two half-day 
periods, not including the meetings 
of the Local Associations. In general, 
our conventions are well organized 
and are serving a useful purpose in 
providing inspiration and opportuni- 
ty for the interchange of experiences 
and opinions. 

Because of the “polio” epidemic 
it was necessary to postpone the con- 
ventions scheduled for the week of 
September 13th at Grande Prairie, 
Peace River and High Prairie. 

The proposed timetable for the 
Fall Conventions of 1949 will be 
presented to the Annual General 
Meeting. Note that the conventions 
are being held between September 
26 and November 10 as directed by 
the Annual General Meeting of 1948. 


8. General Meetings 


No Emergent General Meeting 
was held this year. 


9. Executive and Committee Meetings 

The Executive Council held meet- 
ings on the following dates since the 
1948 A.G.M. 

April 1, 1948; May, 29, 1948; 
July 3, 1948; July 7, 1948; October 
12, 1948; December 10, 11, 1948; 
February 25, 26, 1949. 

The A.T.A. Education Coordinating 
Committee met on January 29, 1949. 

The Provincial Salary Schedule 
Committee met April 19, 1948, De- 
cember 7, 1948. 
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Resolutions Committee met March 
5, 1949. 

Library Committee met February 
1, 1949. 

Discipline Committee—no meet- 
ings 1948-49. 


10. Resolutions of Annual General 
Meeting — 1948 


Disposition of these resolutions 
has been reported through The 
A.T.A. Magazine and through news- 
letters to the Councillors. 


11. Electoral Ballots 
None during 1948-49. 


12. Discipline Cases 
None during 1948-49. 


13. Legislation 

Section 298a of The School Act, 
which was not in the interests of 
Education, was rushed through the 
1948 Legislature. In 1949 an amend- 
ment to Section 178 of The School 
Act was passed. This amendment 
reads: 

The said Act is further amended as 
to Section 178 by striking out sub- 
section (2) and by substituting the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) If a teacher is designated to be 
@ principal, vice-principal, or assist- 
ant principal of any school, the desig- 
nation shall remain in effect until ter- 
minated by thirty days’ notice in 
writing of a resolution of the Board 
terminating the designation or the 
giving of thirty days’ notice in writ- 
ing by the designee. 

“(3) The notice may only be given 
on or before the 15th day of June to 
be effective in the month of July un- 
less the consent of the Minister to a 
notice effective at some other time, has 
first been obtained. 

“(4) If the notice is given to be 
effective in the month of July the 
person receiving the notice, within 
seven days of the receipt of the notice, 
may request in writing a hearing be- 
fore the Board. 

“(5) If a hearing is requested, the 
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Board, within fourteen days of the re- 
ceipt of the request, shall provide an 
opportunity for the principal, vice- 
principal, or assistant principal, as 
the case may be, to appear before the 
Board or a committee thereof to hear 
the reasons for the withdrawal of the 
designation and to reply thereto. 

“(6) If the principal, vice-principal, 
or assistant principal is dissatisfied 
with the reasons given, and the Board 
does not withdraw its notice, he may 
appeal, within seven days, to the Min- 
ister who shall cause investigation to 
be made and who may in his sole dis- 
cretion confirm the termination or dis- 
allow the same.” 


14, Pensions 


The By-laws for the new pension 
scheme were approved in January 
1949 retroactive to April 1948. The 
largest normal pension, to date, is 
approximately $150.00 a month and 
the smallest, $24.00 disability pen- 
sion per month. 

15. Salaries 


Poor salaries are still the main 
cause of the teacher shortage and 
the continuing crisis in education. 
According to our surveys, the salary 
situation is as follows: 

(1.) The average salary is approxi- 
mately $2,300.00 a year. 

(2.) Only 300 teachers are getting 
less than $1,500.00 a year. 

(8.) Only 8 teachers are getting 
over $5,000.00 a year. 

(4.) Single salary schedules con- 
tinue to replace positional schedules, 

(5.) Increments. are being in- 
creased, with several of $200.00. 

(6.) Allowances for qualifications 
have been increased. 

(7.) There is a need for an evalua- 
tion of courses in terms of university 
credits for salary schedule purposes 
only. 

(8.) Provincial grants continue to 
control salaries to a great extent. 

(9.) The adoption of a Provincial 
Salary Schedule does not appear to 
be imminent. 
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(10.) There is still too little uni- 
formity in schedules. For example, 
teachers with similar qualifications 
and experience are getting from 
$1,900 to $3,150 and from $2,600 
to $4,300 depending on the school 
district. 

(11.) Teachers do not want to go 
to rural. schools. 

(12.) Teachers continue to go to 
B.C., attracted by the salaries which 
on the average are $500.00 higher 
than in Alberta. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
conducted a personnel survey in the 
fall of 1948. 

The salary disputes with Drum- 
heller School District, Lethbridge 
School Division and Blairmore School 
District, went to arbitration. The 
Drumheller Board did not accept the 
award of the Board of Arbitration 
until the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion had asked the Minister of In- 
dustries and Labor to take a strike 
vote, after which the Minister set a 
deadline for the School Board either 
to accept or reject the award. The 
Board accepted. All other disputes 
have been settled either by bargain- 
ing or conciliation. 

The Canadian Education Associa- 
tion reported that Alberta has a 
shortage of 804 teachers and that 
650 teachers left the profession in 
June 1948. If 600 teachers leave in 
June 1949 and if only 400 are certi- 
ficated, the teacher supply situation 
will be worse in September 1949 
than it is at present—in spite of 
bursaries, recruitment campaigns, low 
entrance requirements, etc. The real 
shortage of teachers in Alberta is at 
least 2,000. 

It is . becoming apparent that, 
under existing arrangements, Al- 
berta cannot place more than a cer- 
tain proportion of its young people 
in teaching each year. Therefore, 
to improve the teacher-supply situa- 
tion, the profession must be made 
sufficiently attractive that the an- 
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nual turnover, which is 10% at pres- 
ent, may be reduced to 5% or 6%. 
This can only be done by raising 
salaries. It is reasonable to assume 
that, with adequate salaries and our 
new pension scheme, Alberta would 
be able to provide an efficient teach- 
er for every classroom. 

The system of using correspond- 
ence supervisors is much better than 
that of issuing permits to high school 
students and it is preventing a group 
of unqualified persons from acquir- 
ing ‘“‘vested interests” in education. 
However the system has been per- 
petuated now for ten years and ap- 
pears to be almost semi-permanent. 
The system may be said to have 
acquired “vested interests” although 
the individual supervisors have not. 


16. Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation 


The standards for entrance into 
the Faculty of Education are lower 
than into any other faculty. This does 
not help the prestige of the teaching 
profession. 

The course for a principal’s certi- 
ficate as outlined in the University 
Calendar is not likely to prove popu- 
lar with principals who now have 
university degrees. No allowance has 
been made for courses in administra- 
tion taken previously. 

The Board of Teacher Education 
and Certification has appointed a 
committee to investigate the certifi- 
cation of teachers with special refer- 
ence to the classification of certifi- 
cates and the extent of the teaching 
privileges granted under each certi- 


ficate. 
17. Professional Responsibilities 


Growth in Alberta, in this regard, 
has been slow. A number of curricu- 
lum committees have been organized 
and are functioning. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has representation on all edu- 
cational committees. 
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18. Public Relations and 
Educational Publicity 


At the February meeting of the 
Executive, an agreement was made 
with the Stanfield News Agency with 
regard to promotional advertising in 
Alberta Newspapers for this year. 
Mr. Macdonald Holmes has been en- 
gaged on a part-time basis as pub- 
licity agent. All articles in news- 
papers since March first have been 
released through Alberta Teachers’ 
Association office by Mr. Holmes. 

A number of Locals have organ- 
ized excellent publicity campaigns, 
using newspapers, broadcasting sta- 
tions and panels of speakers. 

Mr. Robert E. McKay, Director of 
Publicity, is attending this Annual 
General Meeting. He will address the 
Meeting and, through arrangements 
with the General Secretary, will meet 
with Local groups. 


19. Western Conference, 
Saskatoon, February 18, 19, 1949 
The second meeting of Presidents 
and Secretaries of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions in the four western provinces, 
was held in Saskatoon, February 18, 
and 19th, 1949. Mr. E. T. Wiggins, 
President, and I, represented Al- 
berta. There was a profitable inter- 
change of opinion and information 
as to school practices with special 
reference being made to salaries, 
shortage of teachers, tenure, pen- 
sions, teacher-training, publicity 
school grants, contractual obliga- 
tions, collective bargaining and other 
conditions of employment. The fol- 
lowing schedule was recommended 
by the Conference: 


1. Min. Max. 
1 year’s training $1600 $2800 
2 years’ training 1900 3300 
3 years’ training 2200 3800 
4 years’ training 2500 4300 
5 years’ training 2800 4800 


2. Partial Allowances: $60 per Uni- 
versity Course. 

8. Annual Increments: At least $120 
per year. 
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4, Allowances for previous experi- 
ence: 
(i) Full credit for each year of 
teaching. 
(ii) Full credit for each year of 
war or auxiliary service.: 
5. Allowance for Administration and 
Supervision: 
Similar to the provisions for 
administration in the Burn- 


ham Scale. 
6. Allowance for extra-curricular 
activities: 


An amount for each unit of 
work in connection with 
extra-curricular activities. 


20. Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
Conference, Ottawa, August 
1949 


Mr. E. T. Wiggins, President, Dr. 
H. E. Smith, Past President, and I 
attended this conference. The agenda 
consisted of Reports of the officers, 
Federal Aid, and interchange of pro- 
vincial opinion and _ information. 
Each province was given a period 
to tell what had been accomplished 
in the way of salaries, pensions, col- 
lective bargaining. Unfortunately, no 
time was made available for question- 
ing. 

Last January the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation appointed a full time 
secretary, Mr. Geo. C. Croskery, who 
will be addressing this Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting. Federal aid for schools 
has been selected as the principal ob- 
jective for the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. 


21. Alberta Educational Council 

The Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is a member of the Alberta 
Educational Council. The immediate 
objective of the Council is to persuade 
the Provincial Government to contri- 
bute at least 50% of the total cost 
of elementary and secondary schools 
in Alberta. 

A publicity campaign of 5 weeks 
was arranged for January and 
February 1949. It consisted of news- 
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paper advertising and radio broad- 
casts to acquaint the public with the 
critical state of the schools in this 
Province. 

A pamphlet entitled ‘Education 
at Market Prices’ was published by 
the Council. It was a critical survey 
of the Judge Report, in so far as it 
dealt with education. 


23. Our Relationship with other 
Organizations 

Our relations with all other groups 
associated with Education have been 
excellent; namely, with the members 
of the Government, the Minister and 
the Officials of the Department of 
Education, the Minister and the Of- 
ficials of the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labor, the Dean and the 
Faculty of Education, the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association, the 
School Boards of the Province, the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, The 
Home and School Association and 
numerous other organizations. 


23. Personal 


The following members of our 
Association have joined the staffs 
of the Department of Education or 
the Faculty of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta: 

L. G. Hall, B.A., B.Ed., Super- 
intendent of Schools; G. K. Haver- 
stock, B.A., Superintendent of 
Schools; W. G. Hay, M.A., Super- 
intendent of Schools; J. I. Sheppy, 
M.A., Associate Superintendent of 
Schools; W. E. Kostash, B.Ed., B. 
Comm., Supervisor of Examinations 
Branch; E. W. Buxton, B.A., B.Ed., 
Faculty of Education, Calgary; W. 
E. Hodgson, B.A., B.Ed., Faculty of 
Education, Edmonton; and H. C. 
Melsness, B.Se., Faculty of Educa- 
tion, Edmonton. 

The names of the teachers who 
were awarded Life Memberships this 
year are on page 61. 

The names of members who died 
this year are listed on the inside of 
the back cover of this Handbook. 
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Dr. H. C. Newland was President 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
during the years 1920-22 and of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation dur- 
ing the year 1923-24. He died Sep- 
tember 14, 1948, after a short ill- 
ness. 


George A. Clayton was President 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
during the year 1933-34. He died 
March 11 after a short illness. 


24. Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Building 

A lot has been purchased which 
is located on 103 street, the fourth 
lot south of Victoria Avenue on the 
east side of the street. 

One of the best situations avail- 
able in Edmonton at the present time, 
the property overlooks the river val- 
ley and is easily accessible from the 
business section of the city. Further- 
more, the city has announced that 
103 Street will be paved this year. 

Sketch plans have been approved 
by the Executive and working draw- 
ings are now being prepared by the 
architect, Mr. Kelvin C. Stanley. 


25. General 

In most respects, this year has been 
a successful one. The Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association has made reasonable 
progress, except perhaps in the 
matter of legislation. 

This. year has been a busy one for 
the Executive and for the office 
staff. 

I wish to thank our President, Mr. 
E. T. Wiggins, the other members of 
the Executive, Miss Elizabeth Rey- 
nolds and the other members of the 
office staff, the Councillors, the 
many teachers, and the laymen in- 
terested in education who individual- 
ly and collectively have helped the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association during 
the year 1948-49, 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

ERIC C. ANSLEY, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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Common Errors on the 1948 Grade IX 
Departmental Examinations 


E. T. WIGGINS 


A.T.A. Representative, Examinations Board 


As A.T.A. representative on the 
High School Entrance Examinations 
Board I have been asked to prepare a 
summary of the reports of the Sub- 
examiners of the Grade Nine Ex- 
aminations of June, 1948. From the 
reports submitted, I find it difficult 
to generalize but in so far as space 
permits I shall attempt to include 
the highlights of each report. 

In Literature it is noted that 
metre, rhyme and imagery did not 
mean very much to many pupils. Only 
about 3 per cent did the exercise 
in scansion correctly. Spelling was 
not good. In one or two cases the 
directions for the questions lacked 
clarity and allowed ambiguous inter- 
pretations. 

The Language Sub-examiners also 
reported poor spelling. The Language 
answer papers showed too many evi- 
dences of poor sentence structure. 
Inability to pick phrases and clauses 


and inability to write or recognize 
participles and gerunds accounted 
for the loss of many marks. The re- 
port stresses several times that pupils 
do not read the questions carefully 
enough. 

The General Science and Health 
Education report begins with this 
significant sentence: “Spelling errors 
are so.flagrant and frequent as to 
make marking of papers difficult. 
Sub-examiners are often forced to 
guess at words intended by the stu- 
dent.” : 

The Report on Social Studies 
states that “pupils showed a definite 
lack of grasp of the time element. 
Spelling was weak. Students must be 
impressed with the necessity of fol- 
lowing directions. Many pupils have 
not dealt sufficiently with the Azi- 
muthal Projection map. Too many 
language errors were found in the 
questions involving sentence work.” 


Reduced Fares for Summer Session 
Students 


The Canadian Passenger Associa- 
tion and the major bus companies of 
the province have authorized the fol- 
lowing arrangements for students 
travelling to Edmonton, Calgary and 
Banff to attend the 1949 Summer 
Session of the University of Alberta. 

During the period of three days 
prior to, and three days after the 
opening date of the Summer Session, 
students and dependent members of 
their families should secure one-way 
tickets from point of origin to des- 
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tination, together with a Standard 
Convention Certificate, properly com- 
pleted by the ticket agent. 

During the period of three days 
after the closing date of the Sum- 
mer Session, students should present 
their Standard Convention Certifi- 
cates, properly signed by an author- 
ized officer of the Summer Session, 
to ticket agents for railways or bus 
lines, who will issue one-way tickets 
to point of origin at one-half the 
normal fare. 
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Teachers!. . . 
Send for Free Booklet » SPONG ES” 


The Book 
of Knowledge 


Lesson Series 


Here — reprinted from 
the world-famous Book 
of Knowledge — and 
presented in concise, 
pictorial form, is a 
wealth of lesson ma- 
terial on the subject 
of “Sponges”. Edited 
for Canadian Schools 
by C. T. Sharpe, Uni- 
versity of Toronto 
Schools, this interest- 
ing booklet explains: 
—wWhat Sponges are 
—tTheir Structure 
—Variety of Sponges 
—Sponge Fishing 
—Harvesting and 

Handling 
—Conservation 
—Cultivation 

etc. : 
= es a Courtesy, American Sponge and Chamois Co. 


blackboard teaching. Sponge Fishing—lMlustration from Booklet 





The Book of Knowledge 


Meets the Requirements of Study Programmes for Canadian Schools 


The booklet referred to is indicative of the vast quantity of 
unequalled lesson material available to teachers and pupils in 
The Book of Knowledge. The most complete educational work 
of its kind ever published—correlated to the plan of instruc- 
tion used in public schools—The Book of Knowledge is 
worthy of a place in every School Library. 


. ‘ The Grolier Society Limited 
@ Mail Coupon for this LA I 
helpful, instructive | Toronto. A.T.A. May 49. | 

| Please send me, without obligation, a 

Free Copy of Unit No. 6 in The Book of 


FREE BOOKLET Knowledge Lesson Series dealing with the 


subject of “Sponges.” 


Today! I ssn saci ceicieves siistadastepucinndsttbastbtedecnmeuiniins | 
Ha GU RI MRO aia ish eschevctecsbs ces ideecantonieeecelel I 
obligation. 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 





NO. 122 


Notice re Departmental 
Examinations, 1949 

It was found last year that, where 
Grade IX and Grade XII candidates 
wrote their examination in the same 
room, the administering of the Read- 
ing Test to the Grade IX candidates 
disturbed the Grade XII students. It 
is suggested, therefore, that con- 
sideration be given to the advisability 
of providing a separate room for the 
Grade IX candidates for the General 
Test, Part I of English, and the Read- 
ing Test which are scheduled for the 
morning of June 27. 


Special Notice to Principals 

Students holding a high school 
graduation diploma with “B’’ stand- 
ing in English and Social Studies, 
with or without complete matricula- 
tion for the Faculty of Education, 
may register in a one-year training 
program leading to the Junior Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate School 
Certificate. 

Please note that the above will 
still apply to the 1949-50 University 
year, notwithstanding an announce- 
ment in the current calendar to the 
effect that a third Grade XII De- 
partment of Education examination 
subject will be required. 


Grade XII Subjects at Summer 
School 

Teachers who still have ‘‘C” stand- 
ing in English 3 or Social Studies 3 
may raise their standing by complet- 
ing successfully Grade XII English 
or Grade XII Social Studies or both 
at Summer School in 1949. 

For those teachers who lack a 
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subject or two for matriculation into 
the Faculty of Education the follow- 
ing courses are offered at Summer 
School, successful completion of 
which will clear their standing in the 
subjects indicated: 


Biology - Latin A 
Mathematics A French A 
Physics A German A 
Chemistry A 


Teacher-Training Bursaries 

The 1949 plan of teacher-training 
bursaries makes available financial 
assistance to a maximum of about 
$450.00 per student enrolling in the 
one-year course leading to a Junior 
Elementary and Intermediate School 
Certificate. 

According to the new plan school 
boards that participate may offer 
assistance to students by way of 
bursaries to a maximum of $300.00 
per candidate; and in addition the 
Government of the Province of Al- 
berta will pay directly to the Uni- 
versity the fees for students enroll- 
ing in the one-year program. Can- 
didates for the Junior Elementary 
and Intermediate Certificate for 
whom no $300.00 bursaries are avail- 
able may obtain bursaries in the 
amount of $200.00 directly from the 
Department of Education, and they 
will also qualify for remission of fees 
for the one-year program. 

Full information on the new plan 
of teacher-training bursaries appears 
on a Notice to Principals of High 
Schools and to Grade XII Students 
sent out to all high schools in April. 
Any principal who has not received 
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this notice may obtain copies by writ- 
ing to the Department of Education. 

Notice re Filmstrip Equipment 

Thirteen schools or groups of 
schools in the Province have now 
made a beginning in setting up their 
own libraries of such filmstrips as 
will be of basic use from year to 
year in teaching the prescribed course 
of studies in the classroom. There 
‘ are many filmstrips which are suited 
admirably for this purpose. 

This is a practice which it is felt 
should be encouraged with respect to 
filmstrips. The filmstrip library of 
the Audio-Visual Aids Branch, there- 
fore, will be designe@ to serve three 
functions: (1) to serve as a pre- 
view library for schools intending 





to purchase some of their own film- 
strips; (2) to fill orders, as well as a 
preview library can, until schools can 
set up their own libraries; (3) to 
furnish a source of supply for wider 
selection to schools which already 
have basic teaching filmstrips in their 
own school ofr school division 
libraries. 

It is no longer essential that you 
either have electric power in the 
school or use batteries in order to 
make use of a filmstrip projector. A 
gasoline-kerosene powered slide-film- 
strip projector has just recently been 
put on the market. This may be ob- 
tained from any of the dealers who 
sell S.V.E. equipment. The price is 
$87.50. 
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Urns. 


“No, No, Smedley, not even if you are teaching geography.” 
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Twenty-one Varieties of Educational Leadership 


(Continued from Page 29) 
14. The Business Expert. He reduces 
everything to its simplest terms— 
time, staff, money—and points out 
that there is not enough time for 
present activities. It’s easy to get 
agreement on that. When he asks, 
“Where can I get a competent staff 
these days?” everyone looks pained 
and feels guilty. In a hollow voice 
comes the question, “Can this be 
taken care of in the present budget?” 
Since all budgets for education are 
too small, this ends the proposal. 
15. The Benevolent Despot. Cham- 
pion of staff welfare and Lord High 
Protector, the Boss has a sure ap- 
proach to all suggestions. He agrees 
that the proposal is probably a good 
idea, but says he must protect his 
staff. He may ask if anyone has a 
load light enough to do this extra 
work. The good ones are already 
carrying two loads. The poor ones 
will not admit that they are not 
overworked. Everyone retires from 
the situation with faces saved. 
16. The Child Protector. Pointing 
out that the schools exist for the 
welfare of the children, this in- 
dividual states sententiously, “Our 
children are too precious to be ex- 
perimented with.” This implies that 
those making the suggestion would 
exploit children. When he asks if the 
idea advanced promotes the Child 
Development Point of View or the 
subject-matter approach, the problem 
is then secure for some time. 
17. The Laissez-Faire Variety. In- 
dicating that those making proposals 
are responsible for them, this kind 
gives freedom to everyone to work 
out his problems—on his own initia- 
tive, of course. This policy sharply 
reduces the number of suggestions. 
Staff members may work to keep 
each other from trying anything new, 
for fear that it may spread. Jealousy 
and criticism take care of any re- 
maining proposals. 
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18. The Community-Minded. This 
variety promptly raises the question, 
“Is the Community ready for this 
step?” Since no community is -ever 
known to be ready for any step 
away from familiar practice, all pro- 
posals for change may be laid aside. 
They may even be given an accolade, 
“It’s a good idea but this community 
isn’t ready for it.”’ There the matter 
rests. If not, a school survey may 
be a last resort. 

19. The Blasé Cynic. Sees all—knows 
all, even before it is explained. Pro- 
posals are heard in a tolerant, even 
gently contemptuous, manner. Wear- 
ily the answer ‘is given, “Yes, it 
sounds like it might be a good idea, 
but those things never work.” If ne- 
cessary, the names of a half-dozen 
communities are cited, implying that 
this particular idea was tried in all 
of them with unfortunate results. 
Naturally, that finishes that. 

20. The Optimist. Cheery, ebullient 
members of this variety are superbly 
confidenf that everything is going 
fine. Great progress has been made 
in recent years and schools were 
never better. Few people are vicious 
enough to puncture this bubble. Those 
who do are heard with a pained and 
incredulous expression; and they are 
then convinced that they exaggerate, 
need a rest, or have an ulcer. 

21. The Democratic Variety. Rare, 
but they can be located after search. 
They hear all evidence on each sug- 
gestion, using an efficient parliamen- 
tary procedure. Action may be post- 
poned by interpreting democratic 
methods to mean allowing each per- 
son to report at his own convenience. 
If group action appears imminent, a 
proposal may be divided into two 
parts. A committee may be appointed 
to study each part. Democratit 
leadership may announce that when 
the two committees make mutually 
favorable reports, it will be safe to 
go ahead. And it will be! 
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News From Our Locals 


Barrhead Local 


The April meeting of the Barrhead 
Local was held on April 3rd. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley commented on the attendance 
of out-of-town teachers and the 
absence of Barrhead teachers. 

The teachers discussed two com- 
munity problems which had been pre- 
sented to the meeting asking for the 
cooperation of the Local. 

After lunch, which was served by 
Miss A. MacDonald and Miss J. Wil- 
liams, a discussion was held on the 
‘resolutions which are to be presented 
at the Annual General Meeting. 

The members are looking forward 
to a possible visit of Mr. E. Ansley 
in the near future. 


Boyle Sub-local 


The April meeting of the Boyle 
Sub-local- was held on April ist. The 
meeting was opened with the presen- 
tation of a motion picture, “Near 
Home.” 

Plans were discussed for the Sub- 
local Track Meet, which is to be held 
jin May. The Track Meet Committee 
consists of Mr. W. Deeprose, Mr. A. 
‘Drews and Miss O. Forbes. 

There was also a brief discussion 
on the Blue Cross Hospitalization 
Plan. 


Busby-Picardville Sub-local 


Nine members of the Busby- 
Picardville Sub-local met at Picard- 
ville for their regular meeting on 
April 7th. 

Plans were formulated for the 
Festival to be held in Picardville on 
May-16th. Teachers participating 
iwere asked to have all exhibits at 
Picardville, May 13th, in readiness 
for the display, May 16th. 

The next regular meeting is 
scheduled for June 2nd in Busby, 
at 4:00 p.m. 
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Calgary Rural 


It seems to me that this is one of 
the many excellent opportunities we 
have to use our organization by shar- 
ing our ideas with other members of 
the profession. 

The following might be consider- 
ed suggestive topics for future issues: 
(a) Suggestions for future Track 
Meets, (b) Discipline, (c) Improving 
the school room, (d) Pet teaching 
methods, (e) School record systems, 
(f) Reference material. 

The following idea about loose- 
leaf notebooks might be of interest: 
We have each pupil from Grade IV 
up buy a looseleaf notebook at the 
beginning of the school year. They 
divide it into sections for the various 
subjects taught, and is only used for 
finished work that has been carefully 
corrected. Any work that is not good 
can easily be destroyed. The scrib- 
blers supplied are used for questions 
and rough work. 

If the teacher must take any work 
home to correct, she only needs to 
take a sheet for each pupil rather 
than a scribbler. This notebook is also 
quite compact and can be kept neat- 
ly in a desk while the ordinary scrib- 
bler becomes worn, etc. 

These notebooks are somewhat ex- 
pensive; but, perhaps the over-all 
cost could be lessened by having 
them bought in large quantities. 

I would sincerely appreciate having 
you send articles, or suggestions, for 
this bulletin to H. James, 1681 - 4A 
St. N.W., Calgary. 


Coaldale Sub-local 


An April meeting of the Coaldale 
Sub-local was held on April 11th, 
with twenty-one members present. 
Business arising out of the Music 
Festival held April 6th at the McNally 
School was the main item on the 
agenda. Suggestions were received 
for enlarging and improving future 
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festivals and satisfaction was ex- 
pressed with this year’s festival. 


Miss Edna McVeety gave a very 
interesting talk on the Banff Sum- 
mer School, stressing the leather- 
craft course. An exhibition of leather 
work, done by Miss McVeety and 
Miss Eggleston, was shown. Miss 
Elford spoke on weaving. 


Lunch was served by the Ready- 
Made staff. 


Correspondence School Branch Local 


A meeting of the Correspondence 
School Branch Local was held in the 
Museum of Arts Building recently. 

Business was dispensed with for the 
meeting and the members enjoyed a 
social .evening, with the following 
entertainment: 

Three films from the Extension De- 
partment, University of Alberta, 
“The Gay Nineties,” “Mexico” and 
“Sing Song’; vocal solos by Miss 
Elizabeth Filipkowski; piano solos by 
Mrs. E. Tomlinson; a reading by Miss 
Doris Field assisted by Miss D. An- 
derson; and “Twenty Questions” 
directed by Mr. A. Bain, assisted by 
Miss B. Watson, Mrs. L. Cameron, 
Mr. A. Baycroft and Mr. W. Seli- 
zinka, 

After a short talk by Mr. R. W. 
Hedley, director of the Art Museum, 
a tour was taken around the 
Museum. This was followed by re- 
freshments. 

Master of ceremonies for the 
evening was Mr. W. McKay. Pro- 
gramme convener was Miss E. Wells, 
assisted by Mrs. M. Hardy and Miss 
M. Valentine 


Czar-Hardisty Sub-local 


The Czar-Hardisty Sub-local met 
at the home of W. Bailey on April 
18th. With almost perfect attendance 
again, a lengthy discussion took place 
on the subject of a Spring Sports 
Meet. It was decided to hold a Track 
Meet on May 28rd at Hughenden. The 
high schools will participate in the 
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all-day meet, which will contain 
about ten major events but no soft- 
‘ball is to be included this year. A 
‘syllabus of events is to be prepared 
for distribution immediately after 
‘Easter by the Hughenden staff, who 
‘are in charge of arrangements this 
‘year. 

After-the meeting adjourned, the 
Czar staff served lunch. 


‘Edberg-Meeting Creek Sub-local 


A general meeting of the Edberg- 
Meeting Creek Sub-local was held on 
April 6th. Eighteen members were 
present. 

: Plans for the Track Meet, which 
jwill be held in New Norway on May 
losrd, were made. 

Lunch was served. 


‘Entwistle-Seba Sub-local 


. The April meeting of the Ent- 
wistle-Seba Sub-local was held at the 
thome of Mrs. M. Millar, with eight 
teachers present. 
: Discussion centred around the 
coming Track Meet, May 23rd, which 
will be held in Seba. 

At the close of the meeting lunch 
‘was served by the hostess. 


‘Edmonton E.U.S. Local 


' The new E.U.S. executive is as 
ollows: Fred Wournell, a graduate 
of Veteran High School, President; 
‘Arnold Holmes, Carstairs, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mae Empey, Edmonton, Secre- 
tary; Bob Smith, Edmonton, Treasur- 
“ ; Harold Sharlow, Wetaskiwin, 
‘Professional Representative; Ted 
(Kemp, Nordegg, Representative on 
oe Students’ Union Council; Doreen 
Spence, Edmonton, Social Convener; 
‘Ruth Hulland, Medicine Hat, and 
‘Jack Calkins, Lacombe, Sports Repre- 
‘sentatives. 

A scheme which originated during 
the latter part of this term will be 
‘continued as one of the main pro- 
fessional activities next year. It in- 
‘volves an exchange of ideas, informa- 
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tion and suggestions between teacher- 
training institutions in Canada, 
U.S.A., Australia, New Zealand and 
the Union of South Africa. A letter, 
accompanied by the Faculty of Edu- 
cation calendar for the 1949-50 
session, a copy of the latest A.T7.A. 
Magazine, and a booklet outlining 
the proceedings of the recent Western 
Canada Conference of Student 
Teachers, has been forwarded to the 
larger teacher-training institutions 
in the aforementioned countries. It 
is hoped that through this exchange 
plan closer relationships and con- 
sequent better understanding will be 
established and improved. 


Evansburg-Wildwood Sub-local 


The Evansburg- Wildwood Sub- 
local met at the home of Miss Ruby 
Bransford, Wildwood, on April 9th. 
Plans were made for the forthcom- 
ing Track Meet at Evansburg. There 
will be four age groups only for both 
boys and girls. Cups will be awarded 
to the boy and. girl scoring the 
greatest number of points in each 
age group, the cup to be held for 
one year. The winner of each event 
will receive a crest. 

Lunch was served by Miss Brans- 
ford, assisted by Miss Akers. 


Faust-Kinuso Sub-local 


A meeting of the Faust-Kinuso 
Sub-local was held at the home of 
Miss Wylde in Kinuso on April Ist. 
There were 13 members present. 

The Blue Cross membership cards 
were distributed. 

It was decided that our Councillor 
support Resolutions 33 and 40 at the 
Annual General Meeting. 

A Salary Schedule was drawn up 
to be submitted to the Local at High 
Prairie on April 8th. 

Material on the Code of Ethics is 
to be obtained and ‘will be studied 
at the May meeting. ie 

Mr. Dumont was elected Track 
Meet representative for, the Sub- 
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local. It was decided to hold the 
Track Meet in Faust on May 20th. 


Girouxville-McLennan Sub-local 


A recent meeting of the Giroux- 
ville-McLennan Sub-local was held in 
the Donnelly Consolidated School. 
‘Twelve teachers were present. 

The business of the meeting in- 
cluded plans for a Track Meet and a 
Festival. Our Sub-local representative 
will be responsible for decisions made 
in our name in respect to the Track 
Meet and Festival. After a brief dis- 
cussion on salary schedules, a vote 
of confidence was passed in favor of 
our representative on the Local 
executive to speak for the Sub-local 
on the Negotiating Committee. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
our superintendent, Mr. L. A. 
Broughton, B.A., for providing bus 
service for the teachers on _ the 
occasion of the last Institute. 


Grande Prairie Sub-local 


The Grande Prairie Sub-local held 
a meeting on April 1st. Twenty-four 
teachers were present. Lunch was 
served by the Sisters at the start of 
the meeting. 

The meeting was taken up with the 
reading of the resolutions that ap- 
peared in The April A.T.A. Maga- 
zine and voting on them. 


Grande Prairie Local 


The fifth regular meeting of the 
executive of the Grande Prairie 
Local was held_ recently. Un- 
fortunately, because of road and 
weather conditions, very few Sub- 
local representatives assisted. The 
executive discussed the following 
questions: The amendment to Section 
178 of The School Act, the scholar- 
ship system as advocated by the De- 
partment, salaries of teachers gradu- 
ating from University in April and 
teaching until the end of June, the 
forthcoming elections, our Council- 
lors and the Annual General Meeting. 
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After the busy session, the mem- 
bers enjoyed a lunch. 


Halkirk-Gadsby Sub-local 


The April meeting of the Halkirk- 
Gadsby Sub-local was held on April 
9th, with eight members present. 

The principal topic discussed was 
the Track Meet, to be held May 27th. 
Tentative plans for events and regu- 
lations were made, as well as plans 
for entries into the Local meet at 
Castor on June 4th. 

The meeting concluded with the 
serving of lunch by Mr. Hurlbut’s 
pupils, who were sponsoring a Red 
Cross’ tea. 

High Prairie Local 

The High Prairie Local met on 
April 8th. 

It was decided Mr. Lysne be allow- 
ed a set rate for transportation 
expenses. 

A letter from Mr. Ansley was read 
with regard to giving this inspector- 
ate permission to hold its own con- 
vention. 

Resolutions of the Annual General 
Meeting were discussed. 

Mr. B. Halbert, President of this 
Local and representative at the Zone 
Meeting, was in favor of Fairview 
Division Salary Schedule, with uni- 
formity of principalships. He stated 
that this division has the poorest 
salary schedule in this northern area. 

The Salary Negotiating Committee 
was presented with schedules from 
Sub-locals. 


Medicine Hat Rural Local 


A general meeting was held on 
April 2nd. D. T. Ellis and George J. 
Sackman were appointed to arrange 
a banquet for May 28th as a suitable 
conclusion to the year’s work of the 
Local. 

Track Meets were also discussed. 
It was agreed to have a Central 
Sports Day in Medicine Hat early in 
June. Sub-locals are to hold their 
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individual sports days. The winning 
contestants from each Sub-local will 
then compete in the Central Sports 
events. Mr. D. T. Ellis was appointed 
general manager. 


Myrnam Sub-local 

On April ist, an Institute Meet- 
ing was held in the New Myrnam 
School. Mr. Hannochko, the Super- 
intendent, and Mr. Synuiga, the 
Chairman of the Divisional Board, 
were present. 

A short discussion was held con- 
cerning the Festival. Following this, 
Mr. Hannochko gave a summary and 
analysis of the results of mental tests 
which had been given earlier. He 
also gave a statistical analysis of the 
arithmetic tests which were adminis- 
tered in February. 

Following the lunch, Mr. Synuiga 
spoke on the advantages of centraliza- 
tion. 


Olds Local 

A meeting of the Olds Local was 
held Wednesday evening, April 6th. 
Thirteen members were present. 

The main subject under discus- 
sion for the evening was resolutions. 
The Councillors attending the Annual 
General Meeting in the Easter holi- 
days will, no doubt, have many live- 
ly discussions to report on the same 
resolutions. 

Lunch was served after the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Prairie River Sub-local 


The monthly meeting of the Prairie 
River Sub-local took place April 4th 
at High Prairie. Further meetings 
will be held on the second Monday 
of the month. 

Mr. B. Halbert gave a brief talk 
on the Zone Meeting at Spirit River. 

Mr. George Chopey read a new 
salary schedule which was set up by 
a committee appointed by the 
President, and which will be present- 
ed to the Salary Negotiating Com- 
mittee. 
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Superintendent Broughton gave 
an interesting and helpful talk on 
Pupil Behavior and Personality Dif- 
ficulties. 

Mrs. Hayden and Miss Gladys Nor- 
dorp served lunch. 


Rimbey Sub-local 


The regular meeting of the teach- 
ers in the Rimbey Sub-local was held 
in the school on April 5th. 

The tentative date for the Festival 
was set for May 11th. The date for 
the Rimbey Track Meet was an- 
nounced for May 18th, with Bluff- 
ton to be the following day. It was 
agreed to adhere to the rules adopted 
for the Track Meets the previous 
year. The Secretary was directed to 
inquire from the government whether 
any move has been made to revive 
school fairs. 

Mrs. Wiley and Miss McNabb 
served lunch. 


Spirit River Local 


A meeting of the Spirit River 
Local was held on April 16th. 

Under the chairmanship of the 
President, Mr. D. Blackie, the mem- 
bers discussed the resolutions for the 
Annual General Meeting, the choice 
of a Geographic Representative for 
this Division, the salary schedule, 
Track Meet and Musical Festival. 

Mr. A. L. Schrag, Superintendent 
of Schools for Spirit River Division, 
spoke on the tests in spelling to be 
given to Grades VII and X in April. 
To the satisfaction of many teachers, 
he pointed out those who are exempt 
from the poll tax. 

Rev. F. E. Ball, representative of 
the National Film Board, offered his 
help and advice to all the teachers 
of the district in order that the best 
possible use be made of the facilities 
for visual education for both chil- 
dren and adults. 


Stettler Sub-local 
The Stettler Sub-local held its 
regular meeting on Tuesday evening, 
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April 12th. The resolutions in the 
April issue of The A.T.A. Magazine 
were discussed. A report was given 
on salary negotiations with the 
Divisional Board. Mr. Stevens read 
an article from a recent editorial in 
the New York Times entitled, “How 
to Get Teachers.”’ Mr. Muir present- 
ed a summary of the LaZerte Re- 
port. After the meeting, lunch was 
served by Mrs. Arlendson and Miss 
Vincent. 


Swalwell-Acme Sub-local 


On April 6th, a meeting of the 
Swalwell-Acme Sub-local was held, 
with Carbon and Beiseker teachers 
as guests. It began with a buffet 
supper supplied by the members of 
the Sub-local. 

Following this, the business meet- 
ing was held. The meeting decided 
that the proposed Musical Festival 
would not be feasible this year. A 
programme with contributions from 
various schools is planned for May 
5th, in the Memorial Hall at Beiseker. 

The annual Track Meet will be 
held at Swalwell on May 28rd. 
Carbon School may for the first time 
attend. 

Mr. Ward, Salary Negotiating Com- 
mittee representative, gave a report 
of the executive meeting. A motion 
was passed to the effect that the 
teachers were in full accord with and 
would fully support any action taken 
by the Negotiating Committee. 

After the adjournment of the 
business meeting, a short programme 
was enjoyed by members and their 
guests. 


Tofield Sub-local 

A special meeting of the Tofield 
Sub-local was held on April 4th. The 
business part of this meeting was 
taken up by the reading of the 
Annual General Meeting resolutions. 
Each resolution was read and care- 
fully considered by the members. 


Mrs. Beaudry and Miss Brown 
served lunch. 
Vegreville-Lavoy Sub-local 

On the evening of April 6th the 
Vegreville-Lavoy Sub-local held a 
meeting, with Miss Holden presiding. 
The main topics of discussion were 
Blue Cross Hospitalization, Festival 
and Salary Negotiations. 

The evening concluded with lunch 
served by the Social Committee. 
Vulcan Sub-local 

The teachers of the Vulcan Sub- 


local met on April 11th at the home 


of Mr. Kumlin and Mr. O. Hare. 

The teachers were to sponsor a 
film, ‘‘Who Shall Teach Your Child” 
but owing to the Easter vacation the 
showing of the film was placed in 
charge of Mr. Majakey and Mr. John- 
son to be shown Easter week. The 
next meeting will be held at Mrs. 
Sherman’s home. 

Lunch was served by Mr. Kumlin 
and Mr. O. Hare. 
Wetaskiwin Local 

A panel discussion on reading 
served as the programme for the re- 
cent city teachers’ meeting. The four 
speakers were: Sister Clotide for 
Division I, Mrs. B. A. Munn for Divi- 
sion II, Ann Pasechnick for the inter- 
mediate, and Peggy Caven for the 
high school. Discussion chairman was 
J. R. Blocksidge, elementary and in- 
termediate principal. Each speaker 
outlined some of the teaching methods 
and problems at each of the school 
levels. The discussion revealed that 
from Grade VII up, present time- 
tables do not seem to provide suf- 
ficient time for all the work that 
Reading and English require, and 
that in the lower grades the trend is 
back to the teaching of phonics. 
It was felt that in the higher grades 
the lack of phonics was the cause of 
certain difficulties in Reading. Many 
helpful suggestions for widening in- 
terest in Reading were also discussed. 


(Editor’s Note: Reports of meetings were received from s0 many Locals 
that we were only able to publish reports regarding April meetings.) 
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NEW. BOOKS IN THE 
A.T.A. LIBRARY 


(Continued from Page 35) 


shelves. In the first, all the words 
have been selected from those more 
adult ones occurring six or more 
times in a million in current English 
usage, as tabulated by Thorndike 
and Lorge in their Teachers’ Word 
Book. Vocabulary Building for Senior 
Students purposes to interest the 
students in building up a new stock 
of words which he may use freely 
and naturally in conversation and in 
written work. The list includes those 
words that should be in the vocabu- 
lary of any cultured man or woman, 
but it makes no pretense at finality. 
Both books divide the words in 
various lessons, which are followed 
up with several exercises for the 
student to do. 


MR. GEORGE A. CLAYTON 
(Continued from Page 36) 


and provincial affairs. He enjoyed in 
great measure the confidence of his 
colleagues and occupied many im- 
portant offices including the presi- 
dency of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association in 1934-35, 

Of sterling Christian character, 
George was a deacon of the Strath- 
cona Baptist Church and was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School at that 
church for more than 25 years. His 
work in Christian education will long 
be remembered by his associates and 
students. 

His best memorial is the high 
esteem of the many hundreds of his 
former pupils, both of school and 
church. To them he was the kind and 
cheerful friend, challenging, yet ever 
smiling encouragement and _ ever 
beckoning onward and upward. 

Our deep sympathy is extended to 
Mrs. Clayton and the family. They, 
like us, will have many splendid 
memories of one who “fought the 
good fight.” 
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